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MILLS COLLEGE 


The Only Woman’s College on the Pacific Coast 
Exclusively for Young Women. 


Located among the beautiful hilis In the 
suburbs of South Oakland, California, close 
to San Francisco, and the great Universities 
of the West. Grounds comprise 150 acres, 
beautified by two running streams, avenues 
of trees, palms and rose gardens. Ten bulld- 
ings, of wood, brick or stone, are well fur- 
nished. A faculty of thirty-elght members 
includes graduates from Mount Holyoke, 
Wellesley, Radcliffe, Bryn Mawr, Stanford 
University, State Universities of Illinols, Wis- 
consin and California (some with graduate 
degrees from this country, Germany or 
France); also teachers of music and painting. 


Full collegiate courses leading to degrees. 
Entrance and graduation requirements equiv- 
alent to those of Stanford and University of 
California. Training fits students for teach- 
ing regular lines of academic work, and offers 
special advantages for music, art, library 
study and home economics. Well equipped 
laboratories for science. Special attention to 
health of students. Modern gymnasium 
thoroughly equipped. Outdoor life and amuse- 
ments in the Ideal California _cilmate. 
Alumnae in every city on the Pacific Coast. 
Fall semester opens August 17, 1910. 
For catalogue, address President Luella Clay Carson, LL.D., Mills 
College P. O., California. 
To reach Mills College direct from San Francisco, leave San Francisco 
via Key Route boat. From boat take Oakland train, change at Poplar 
Junction for Twelfth and Broadway, there to car marked ‘Mills College.”’ 


STANDARD ELECTRIC CLOCKS 


Accurate Simple Automatic 


The minute is nowhere more precious than in Amer- 
ican Schools. 


Our System insures accurate time of every Clock. 


Rings automatically any schedule of signals for school 
periods. 


Equipments suitable for all schools—large or small. 


Write for catalogue N-32, which shows some of the 
equipment we have been furnishing schools for twenty-six 
years. 


Let us figure on yours. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. 


68 POST STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
HOME OFFICE: WATERBURY, CONN. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News. 





MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES 


BUY DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER 


If you desire a 
handsome honestly 
built bench at the 
price you would 
pay for the or- 
dinary kind, write 
us. 

For 15 years the 
NIEDERER 
BENCH 
has been giving 
absolute satis- 

faction. 

We have no agents. 
All benches sold 
direct from the 
factory. 


J. NIEDERER CO. 


Manual Training Bench. 
MFGRS. | [anes anon 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 3409-17 SOUTH MAIN 


Wandering in 


The Bret Harte Country 


@ Have you ever been up this way? Do you know about the Cala- 
veras Big Trees, Mercer’s Cave or the Hetch Hetchy Valley? Did 
you ever hear about the scenery along the Angels Branch? Listen to 
what Mr. Armstrong writes us: 
“Some two years ago I had a most pleasant and profit- 
able experience in Bret Harte Country. As a result, I’m sure 
it would be a perfect Godsend to California if you could 
‘gather in’ hundreds of worn-out pedagogues every year, take 
them over your line and send them back new and rejuvenated 


to the schoolroom. Knowing your line as I do, and realizing 


the needs of the teachers, I feel that you could attract many 
teachers to your resorts.”’ 


SEND ME YOUR ADDRESS AND LET ME MAIL YOU A FOLDER 


SIERRA RAILWAY COMPANY 
S. H. SMITH, Traffic Manager 


JAMESTOWN, CAL. 


P. S.—Mr. Armstrong is to blame for the term pedagogue. 





Say you saw it im the Sierra Educational News. 
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PACIFIC 
GROVE 
HOTEL 


Situated among the pines on 
the shores of Monterey Bay. 
An ideal place to spend the 
summer. 

Surf and Tank Bathing 
Sailing and Rowing 
Salmon Fishing 
Submarine Gardens 


AMERICAN PLAN ONLY 
RATES FROM 52.50 PER DAY UPWARD 
Address Manager Pacific Grove Hotel 
Pacific Grove, California 


REOPENS JUNE 1, 1910 


DREW’S 
COACHING 
SCHOOL 


JOHN S. DREW, Ph.B., Prin. 


Prepares for 


ALL COLLEGES 
West Point *" Annapolis 
Civil Service and 
TEACHERS’ EXAMS. 


943 Van Ness Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


LIKED IN THE NORTH AND IN THE SOUTH 


The Progressive Road to Reading 


By Miss Georgine Burchill, Dr. Edgar D. Shimer, Dr. William L. Ettinger 


Book I, $ .32 Book Il, $ .40 


“In many ways I find this the 
most satisfactory series of pri- 
mary readers I have ever seen.” 

S. N. MONTGOMERY, 
Sherman School, San Diego, Cal. 


Book Ill, $ .48 


Plan of Work, $ .25 


“I like them. We have some 
new matter here that will be 
interesting to both teachers and 
pupils.”’ 


. L. SHEARER, 
Supervising Principal, Napa, Cal. 


Guide Books to English 


By Chas. B. Gilbert and Ada Van Stone Harris 
Book I, $ .45 Book Il, $ .60 


“Seem to me to be fully in 
accord with the best teaching of 
the day.” 

J. F. MILLSPAUGH, 
State Normal School, Los Angeles. 


“These books are excellent and 
have been placed on our supple- 
mentary list of textbooks.” 

MRS. M. S. A 


L BRAMS, 
County Supt. of Schools, Butte 


County, Cal. 


Silver, Burdett @ Company 


565 MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational Newa. 





M Os Tes, Ne mn 


363-371 NEW HIGH STREET, LOS ANGELES 





OUR POLICY 


FOUR FACTORS wWhiCcH WILL ALWAYS FEATURE OUR 
BUSINESS RELATIONS WITH YOU. 


QUALITY oF THE Goods WHICH WE FURNISH. 
PRICES = tat are RIGHT. 


INTELLIGENCE wn service, insurING CARE- 


FUL HANDLING OF ALL ORDERS AND INQUIRIES. 


PROMPTNESS in petivery—TuHis Witt 


APPEAL TO YOU. 


TO INSURE BEST ATTENTION TO YOUR ORDERS YOU MAY 
ASSIST US BY SENDING THEM TO THE HOUSE WHICH CAN 
GIVE YOU THE BEST FREIGHT RATES. SEND ORDERS NORTH 
OF AND INCLUDING PASO ROBLES AND TULARE IN CALIFOR- 
NIA AND OREGON, WASHINGTON, IDAHO, NEVADA TO BRAUN- 
KNECHT-HEIMANN CO.; SOUTH OF THE CALIFORNIA POINTS 
MENTIONED AND ARIZONA, TEXAS, NEW MEXICO TO THE 
BRAUN CORPORATION. 


a) an 2 
BRAUN-KNECHT-HEIMANN-CO. 
.— 2 8 ee A 2 


576-584 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News. 
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The Declaration of Independence 


It was written. Long and patiently, 

And with grave weighing of each phrase, 
Had Jefferson his mighty pen employed: 
Unto the world of empires first addressed 
A brave and resolute preamble; gave 
The history of shameful wrongs, 

Of pleas unheeded, and a king’s contempt, 
The long-suffering of a people bent 

On just and equal rights. No word 

But God might witness as the truth. 

And every precious word was penned 
With all the virtue of a man 
King-souled, king-hearted, yet but one 
Of a new people born to rule, 

Each for himself, and every man for all. 


Then passed the pen, and names 

Honored before, did now inscribe themselves 
On Fame’s immortal scroll 

At this momentous writing. 

And so the deed was done. Unto all men 
The trump of human rights went forth, 
And thund’ring at their sentried gates, 
Made tyrants tremble; while the soul 

Of humbler man awakened to exult 
That it might, somewhere on the sphere, 
Stand up within its clay and look 

Into the face of Heaven without fear. 


Nora TUOMEY 
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Editorial Comment 


L. E. ARMSTRONG 


RETIREMENT OF PRESIDENT BLACK 


The announcement of the resignation of President Samuel T. Black, 
of the San Diego Normal, was the leading educational event of the month 
in California. Since the inception of the school, twelve years ago, Mr. 
Black has been its president. He has had a free hand, and the present 
efficiency of the school is due very largely to the wisdom of his policies 
and the vigor of his administration. He retires now to enjoy a well- 
earned rest. With his daughter he will make a leisurely tour of the 
world. We wish him bon voyage. 

In the retirement of President Black the educational forces of Cali- 
fornia part with one of their most faithful, efficient and distinguished 
workers. Mr. Black’s professional experience has been a wide one, 
singularly valuable to the State. From the county superintendency of 
Ventura county he was chosen sixteen years ago as superintendent of 
public instruction. His conduct of the State office was characterized by 
firmness, courtesy, and genuine democracy. He was accessible at all 
times, and lent his sympathetic aid to the advancement of all plans for 
educational improvement. During his term of office he formulated and 
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carried into effect several measures of great educational value to the State. 
At the end of three and one-half years he resigned to accept the pres- 
idency of the San Diego Normal, which position he has filled with 
marked ability to the present time. Thus Mr. Black has served sixteen 
consecutive years as a member of the State Board of Education, a record 
not equaled by any man save Charles H. Allen of honored memory. 
President Black retires with the unfeigned esteem and kindly regard 
of the teaching body of California. Few men are permitted to round 
out so useful and prominent a career; still fewer retain through all the 
years so many warm, personal friends. President Black may well be 
doubly happy in the consciousness of work well done and in the recogni- 
tion by his fellows of the honesty and excellence of that work. Though 
President Black now retires from active service, we may be sure that upon 
his return from his world tour he will lend his counsel at all times to 
advance the educational interests of his beloved California. President 


Black, we salute you as one who has fought a good fight and kept the 
faith. 


GREETINGS TO PRESIDENT HARDY 
Edward L. Hardy, the newly elected president of the San Diego 


Normal, comes to the position well fitted by training and experience to do 
successful work. He was graduated from the University of Wisconsin 
in 1893 and then took graduate work at the University of Chicago. He 
spent two years as an instructor in the Los Angeles Military Academy, 
five years as principal of the high school at Riverside (a suburb of 
Chicago), and the last four years he has been principal of the San Diego 
high. He spent the year 1898-1899 abroad, studying secondary educa- 
tion in France, Germany and Italy. Upon his return to the United 
States he contributed a series of articles to the School Review on ‘‘French 
Secondary Education.” 

Mr. Hardy’s successful work as principal of the San Diego High 
led to his selection as president of the Normal. He is courteous and able, 
earnest and scholarly. Rather quiet in manner, he impresses one as a 
man with big reserve force. 

When asked for his educational creed, he expressed himself briefly 
on a few points only. He stated his conviction that real education must 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 





come through the cultivation of a spirit of work, a desire to do things 
excellently well rather than fairly so. He believes in more careful atten- 
tion to the physical training of young men and women in secondary edu- 
cation. He deprecates, however, an over-specialization of athletics in a 
school for contests with other schools. The athletic exercises and contests 
should be largely within the school and should be made to include nearly 
all the students. As to his future work in the Normal, he said, “We 
must produce teachers of character and personality, plus thorough-going 
training. To that end teachers and the community should labor for the 
elevation of the teacher as a public servant of whom character and per- 
sonality are demanded. ‘The improved understanding between the Uni- 
versity and the Normal schools as to co-operation is a most encouraging 
feature of the situation. President Black has done much to bring this 
about, and I shall follow his policies in this regard.” 

To the new president of the San Diego Normal we extend greetings 
and best wishes for a successful administration. ‘We commend to him the 
life and works of his distinguished predecessor. 


HEARING BEFORE THE STATE BOARD 


At a meeting of the State Board of Education at Sacramento on 
June 7th, a petition was presented asking that the SIERRA EDuUcA- 
TIONAL News be designated as the official organ of the department of 
public instruction. The petition was signed by Duncan MacKinnon, 
Mark Keppel, C. L. McLane, Jas. A. Barr, J. W. Linscott, and 
W. M. Mackay—the entire executive committee (excepting Miss Ednah 
A. Rich) of the California Council of Education. 

In support of the petition, Superintendent MacKinnon appeared 
before the Board and submitted the following brief: 

““We ask that the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL News be made the 
official organ of the department of public instruction; (1) On the ground 
that it is owned and controlled by the teachers of the State. (2) That 
it has by far the largest circulation of any educational journal west of 
the Rocky Mountains. (3) That if it is made the official organ it will 
promote harmony and a better understanding between the members of 
school boards and the teachers throughout the State. (4) That the 


official communications from the State office will be available, and read 
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not only by members of school boards, but also by eight thousand teachers 
for whom they are primarily intended, thus giving the State Superintend- 
ent the opportunity of addressing each month the entire educational forces 
of the State. (5) That whatever financial gain may be derived from the 
subsidy, after the obligations to the State have been performed, will not 
go to a private individual but will be entirely expended in the cause of 
education—in broadening the scope of the teachers’ journal and increas- 
ing its usefulness; in furthering educational investigations; in advancing 
the general cause of education as the California Council of Education 
shall direct.” 

Supplementary to this brief, Superintendent MacKinnon said: 

**Since the purchase of the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL News by the 
California Teachers’ Association, there has been a strong sentiment in 
favor of making it the official organ. That sentiment has been greatly 
strengthened and crystalized by the affiliation of the four great teachers’ 
associations of the State, and the adoption of the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL 
News by them all. I feel assured that favorable action by your Board 
on this request will meet with the hearty approval of the school men and 
women throughout the entire State of California.” 

A motion to designate the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEws as the 
official journal of the department of public instruction was supported by 
the following members: Dailey, Lange, Black, Millspaugh and Van 
Liew. In the negative were Burk, Hyatt and Miss Rich. As six votes 
are required for afhrmative action, the motion was lost. As President 
Wheeler and Governor Gillett were absent, the matter will be presented 
again in the fall at a full meeting of the Board. 


CHANGE YOUR ADDRESS 


In accordance with the general custom of educational journals, we 
shall not issue the News during July and August. The September num- 
ber will be mailed on September 10th. Several hundred teachers will 
change their addresses in the meantime. If you have changed your 
address, or should change it during the summer, please let us know 
promptly the new address. If you wish to save trouble for yourself, the 
editor, and Uncle Sam, kindly send in the new address on a postal card 
to-day. 
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DEATH OF SUPERINTENDENT KAUFFMAN 


The educational forces of the State have been shocked and saddened 
by the sudden death of Superintendent Kauffman, of Pomona. With- 
out even knowing of his illness came the startling news of his death. 

The passing of Superintendent Kauffman is a genuine loss to the 
State as well as a great bereavement to his family. Through institute 
work in all sections of California, Superintendent Kauffman enjoyed a 
wide personal acquaintance with the teachers of the State. Everywhere 
he was respected and admired for his kindly humor and sound educa- 
tional doctrines. Att the conventions of the county and city superintend- 
ents and other important educational gatherings, he was always an 
inspiring leader and a wise counselor. A good man and true has gone 
from our midst to the eternal reward of the faithful. Peace to his ashes 
and honor to his memory! 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


Alameda has a means of linking high school and community that 
deserves commendation. Att the beginning of the last school year bi- 
monthly conferences of parents and faculty were inaugurated. The large 
attendance and deep interest during the past year have proved the value 
of these meetings. The conferences are a real clearing-house for criti- 
cisms and opinions. Papers have been presented on Work and Aims 
of the School, The High School Student Out of School, and Physical 
Education. Talks have been given by prominent business men of the 
city. One of the practical results of these conferences is a movement to 
bond the city for $150,000 to erect a technical school, which shall 
include a gymnasium and clubrooms for the use of boys after school 
hours. Alameda has set a good example. Let us all endeavor to get in 
closer touch with our communities. 


GOOD FOR SUPERINTENDENT KEPPEL 

It is refreshing to find a man who is not afraid to hew right to the 
line. Superintendent Keppel refused to accept the report of the school 
census marshal of Los Angeles until the report had been corrected. 
From previous records in his office, Superintendent Keppel proved that 
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the census man had marked four-year-old children up to five, and seven- 
teen-year-olds down to sixteen. In other cases children frankly outside 
the limits even on the reports had been counted. And, in addition, there 
were several hundred duplicates. Superintendent Keppel insisted that 
the marshal arrange the reports alphabetically, throwing out all dupli- 
cates, and recapitulating the entire census. A shrinkage of nearly four 
thousand was the result. Every blow struck for honesty advances the 


cause of civic righteousness. ‘We commend Superintendent Keppel for 
his integrity and fearlessness. 


THE TAVERN 


Henry MEeEapeE BLAND 
State Normal School, San Jose 


Death keeps a Tavern strangely built and fair, 
And bids thereto how many a welcome guest. 

Mark how magnificent the drap’ry spread 
Upon the couch whereon the bidden rest. 


Old childhood friends are there, and those in truth 
The rarest and the best of sweet youth’s prime; 

And those who, lo! have even yesterday 
Walked side by side with us the trail of time. 


Then send the portress, Death! to swing the door 
Whene’er the traveler clangs the brazen bell, 
And in the Record-Book engrave his name, 
And light his room and bid him slumber well. 


—From the New York Christian Advocate. 


TRUE LivING 
The entire object of true education is to make people not merely 
do the right things, but enjoy them—not merely industrious, but to love 
industry—not merely learned, but to love knowledge—not merely pure, 


but to love purity—not merely just, but to hunger and _ thirst after 
justice. —Ruskin. 
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THE ACCREDITING OF HIGH SCHOOLS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Dr. A. W. PonzerR 
Stanford University 


ERHAPS you are wondering why a report on the accrediting 

Pp system of a university removed geographically so far from 

California should be prepared for California teachers. Though 

far removed geographically, it takes but a cursory view of the educational 
institutions of the two States to note the strong similarity existing. 

I wish at this time to go just a step beyond this general similarity, 
and from personal acquaintance with the quality of freshmen students 
at one of the leading universities in each State venture the assertion that 
high school conditions are also quite similar in the two States. There 
will be found in each State a number of high schools on a par with the 
best anywhere, which send out students well prepared to enter any 
university in the country. There will also be found a considerable 
number of weaker high schools with changing teachers and policies—the 
kind that causes trouble for the high school inspector when the question 
of accrediting the schools comes up. The resulting preparation of the 
students for college and the same seriousness of purpose in their university 
work is evident in both States. It is well, then, that a comparison of 
conditions as regards the recognition of the work of the high schools of 
both States be made. 

One of the first subjects which I heard discussed in open meeting 
after arriving at Stanford was the desirability of continuing the accred- 
ited school, with a question as to whether it would not be better to make 
all students enter by examination, as at Harvard or Princeton. From 
the discussion which resulted from the papers presented I gathered a few 
facts to which I wish to refer at this time. First, that the system of 
accrediting schools in California is not entirely a success; in fact, that it 
needs considerable revising; and secondly, that if it were not for politics 
and political, social, and local pressures brought to bear on high school 
principals, conditions would be much better. To one who grew up under 
a perfectly satisfactory system of accrediting schools, the idea of dropping 
it entirely and taking up a system of entrance examinations seemed rather 
queer. However, it also developed that the men who advocated dropping 
the accredited school had never visited a high school since they gradu- 
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ated from their own, nor did they have an acquaintance with high school 
teachers and their many problems. These speakers could see only a 
certain standard for entrance which must be met regardless of how that 
standard was obtained. 

Concerning the matter of political or other pressure brought to bear 
on the high school principal to the extent that its effect on lowering the 
standard of high schools throughout the State should be noticeable to 
university professors, I might say that I was somewhat amazed that such 
a condition could exist. On inquiring further, I found that there was 
quite a sprinkling of men who believed that political and local pressures 
brought to bear had graduated many a high school student of inferior 
ability. I do not state this opinion as being conclusive. It is, nevertheless, 
entertained by several careful students of high school conditions in Cali- 
fornia. Somehow, I can not believe that the composite high school prin- 
cipal is so influenced by pressure, either political or local, that the result 
is seen in a lowering of the standard of the high school; rather would I 
believe concerning him—I quote from an interview in a San Francisco 
paper: “If the West is to speak with an individual voice, I believe it 
will come from that spirit of independence and frankness which is abroad 
here.”” This sounds better, and I would rather believe it true. 

I have also wondered if that delightful spirit of happy-go-lucky 
optimism, which seems to prevail out here, does not at times lead to a 
pernicious good-heartedness and a consequent indulgent boosting of the 
weaker high school graduate over the barrier and into the university. 

But this is getting rather far away from the title of my paper. How 
about the accrediting system at Illinois? In the first place I wish to say 
without fear of successful contradiction, that it is a success. The reasons 
for this you may be able to gather as the various features are discussed. 
I quote from letters from the deans of several of the colleges of the 
university. One dean “believes that the system of accrediting schools is 
an established one in IIlinois, and in the Central West meets the situation.” 
Another says, ““There is a decided trend toward requiring state univer- 
sities to accept students from accredited schools on a liberal basis.” And 
from another one who grew up under the examination system at Harvard, 
“In general entrance, examinations furnish a severer test of capacity. 
Many students are admitted on the accrediting system who would fail 
on the examination. However, there is a wide-spread complaint from 
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THE ACCREDITING OF HIGH SCHOOLS 





schools which feed Harvard and Yale, which is responsible for the 
rapid growth of New England colleges, such as Dartmouth, which use 
the certificate system. For Illinois the accrediting system is the best.” 
This evidence could be increased at will. 

We might inquire as to why the system is better than that of the 
examination. I quote from a letter from one of the inspectors at IlIli- 
nois, now superintendent of the Boston schools: “The spirit in the 
schools having the accrediting system is better than in those where the 
examination system prevails. Under the latter, subjects can’t be placed 
where they should be because an examination knowledge of such must 
be retained.”’ I shall not go into the arguments pro and con; suffice 
it to say here that at Illinois the system of accrediting schools has come 
to stay. 

It might be said in passing that inspection for accrediting of high 
schools is now regularly established in eleven out of fifteen North Cen- 
tral and Pacific States maintaining universities, and that the system is 
extending to the West and South. The courses in the high schools are 
strongly influenced by those offered in the university and a community 
of interest of high grade is developed, strictly in harmony with the 
aim of the American university—service for the greatest number. 

The early history of the system at Illinois is as follows: The first 
mention of examining and accrediting schools was made in °75-’76; 
the number of schools examined in 76 was 14, which decreased to 10 
in °82, and then disappeared. There was one accredited school in ’76 
and the number has steadily increased to 300 at the present date. In 
1891 sixty-four were accredited and reported “‘the best in the State.” 
At the outset the intention was to make the schools pay the expense of 
examination, but this was done away with in order that the State might 
have the initiative. At this time special blanks for principals and cer- 
tificates suitable for framing were provided. Inspecting was done by 
members of the faculty until 1896, when the system was re-organized. 
Pres. Draper, in his report to the Board of Trustees at that time, 
reported “‘that it was imperatively necessary that the university should 
employ a man whose special duty it should be to inspect the high schools 
and accredit them if advisable, and that his time should be devoted 
exclusively to that important interest.” The report was adopted. Since 
then there have been three inspectors and since 1906 the inspector has 
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had a committee of the faculty to advise him. The work has grown, 
in fact, to such proportions that an able-bodied man finds it a physical 
impossibility to visit schools as often as they should be visited. There 
has grown up in connection with this office a bureau for the placing 
of teachers to advantage in positions throughout Illinois and the neigh- 
boring states, which bureau with its own secretary, is doing effective 
work as a philanthropic teachers’ agency of high grade. It will be seen 
that the growth of this office has kept pace with the remarkable growth 
of the student body at IIlinois—the most rapid of any state institution 
in the country—and the fact that it has made a success of its office 
would lead us to inquire into its internal workings. 

The conditions at present are about as follows: There are 300 
accredited schools out of 400 four-year high schools in the State. The 
relations between the high schools and the university are most pleasant; 
which relation is helped out by the spirit of co-operation as expressed in 
the high school conference. The schools are accredited solely on inspec- 
tion, and by subjects rather than as schools; annual reports are re- 
quired, and accrediting is from one to three years according to the 
conditions. The university reserves the right to drop the school at any 
time. A high school manual is published, the one of ’09-'10 containing 
113 pages. In accrediting, the high school takes the initiative, asking 
for recognition, and the inspector investigates 1. Equipment. 2. Edu- 
cational standards of community. 3. Teaching ability of teachers. 
4. Stability of organization of school. 5. Spirit of school as shown 
by the attitude of students toward teachers and work. From the High 
Scheol Manual we learn |. That the school must be in session 36 weeks 
per year. 2. Four teachers or more below the high school. 3. Three or 
more teachers in the high school. 4. Forty-minute recitations. 5. 
Teachers well prepared. 6. Texts well chosen. 7. Equipment. 8. 
Consecutive periods for laboratory work. A school satisfying all of 
these conditions is accredited either wholly or in part by subjects. An 
estimate by the registrar of the university is that about 15 per cent of 
the high schools are not fully accredited. There are 15 units required 
for entrance, a unit being defined as 5 recitations a week of at least 
40 minutes for 36 weeks. The 15 units may be selected from 3 groups, 
including List A, the required group, which includes algebra, 1!/2 units. 
geometry, | unit; English composition, | unit; and English Literature, 
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THE ACCREDITING OF HIGH SCHIOOLS 


2 units. To these 514 units may be added from 614 to 9! units 
from List B, including the academic courses. There is a third list 
of vocational studies, including bookkeeping, manual training, agricul- 
ture, and others; from which not more than 3 units may be selected. 
Cases easily arise where the election of students may lead to such 
combinations that they can not enter clear, thus accounting for the 
15 per cent mentioned above. 


The system of accrediting schools must be looked after with vigi- 
lance and especially where changes of policy may be unfortunate for 
the high school. But even the best of high schools will bear watching, 
since they may be resting on their laurels and then deterioration easily 
sets in. This deterioration is readily noticed by the records in the 
various departments of the university made by the freshmen and sopho- 
more students. The departments in general keep accurate and up-to- 
date card catalogs of the freshmen students and their work. I have 
in mind one kept by the department of mathematics for a number of 
years. The past history of the student from the standpoint of mathe- 
matics appears on a card, to which is added his record in his freshman 
work. When an arrangement according to high schools shows a uni- 
formly poor record in the freshman year, the case is investigated and 
reported to the inspector. Cases have arisen where the mathematics 
was so poorly handled that strong pressure was brought to bear and 
improvements in courses and staff resulted. A suggestion to the high 
school usually causes the principal to take the initiative, and no unfriendly 
relations are in general stirred up. I have in mind a case where at 
least a dozen men from a high school did uniformly poor work in 
mathematics in their freshman year. The tabulation by high schools 
showed this plainly, and on investigation it was found that only the 
summer before the superintendent, upon whom pressure from kind 
fathers of the boys had been brought to bear, gave credit in mathematics 
to the same boys during the summer vacation after the instructor in the 
subject had given them failures. Politics? Well, the same superin- 
tendent resigned his position long ago. I mention another case reported 
by a dean. In a certain township high school the pupils could not 
spell, nor use good English. There was an investigation, a renovation, 
and now the results are good. 
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But suppose the bracer fails to produce results, what then? I have 
but to present a few exhibits from the records of the inspector. 

Exhibit A. High school in southern part of the State. Dropped 
because of unsanitary condition and poor equipment. Since then the 
school board has renovated the building, put in new pavements, heating 
plant, and apparatus, and the school has been re-accredited. 

Exhibit B. High school in northern part of State had been 
worried twice, but nothing was done, so credit was discontinued. The 
building was unsanitary, overcrowded, inadequate. The state board 
of health condemned it. There is at present a new building, a new 
superintendent, and the school will be re-accredited. 

Exhibit C. High school in eastern part of State. Superintendent 
had had a long tenure and had become careless. The new man was 
fought by friends of the old because he showed the school up as it 
really was. The school was discredited. The local papers took it up 
and said many mean things. However, at present there is a new school 
building, a new organization, new courses of study; the school asked 
to be re-accredited, and is again on the list. 

The Chicago papers of the fall of 1908 and spring of this year 
devoted considerable attention to the discrediting of two city schools 
which had got into ruts. The inspector for the University of Illinois 
was instrumental in having the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, an organization to which the state inspectors 
report, put two city schools on the black-list. This meant that the two 
schools were off the honor list and were discredited throughout the 
entire territory of the association, which embraces all the large institu- 
tions in the Mississippi Valley. Their graduates had to enter at least 
a majority of these institutions by examination. Of course there was an 
uproar, and the Chicago papers dwelt on it at length. What was the 
result? In the first case the school was “‘put to rights” and has since 
been re-accredited. In the second case, influence was brought to bear 
on the inspector from Illinois to have him recant; but it failed. How- 
ever, the leaven is working at present, and I have it from the inspector 
that he expects to hear soon that the school has been thoroughly 
renovated. 


I do not wish to imply a condition of compulsory compliance on the 
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THE ACCREDITING OF HIGH SCHOOLS 





part of the high school. Rather there exists a condition where the 
inspector has a persuasive leadership. ‘The results are obtained by 
co-operation with the high schools; and in general there exists that 
hearty co-operation and full sympathy with the university. This is 
furthered materially by the high school conference, where all matters 
are settled by mutual agreement. The attendance at this conference 
in 1907 showed high school teachers present from 150 schools, and the 
expenses of these teachers were in many cases paid by the school dis- 
tricts they represented. The data for the conference of 1909, held at 
the university on November | 7th-20th, I have gathered from the /llini, 
the daily student paper. There was an attendance of 600 teachers, 
principals, and superintendents. High schools generally throughout 
the State suspended work to allow their teachers to be present. The 
conference was opened on Thursday evening by the inspector, who 
reported the results of replies from high school principals concerning 
entrance requirements. Of these replies, 45 out of 63 reported favor- 
ably and the others offered suggestions which were discussed at a 
round table meeting held later. On Friday, 15 distinct sections met to 
discuss work of interest to each; and, as special features, I mention here 
two addresses in French before the Modern Language section, and the 
adoption of a syllabus for geometry work in the mathematics section. 
Last year a syllabus on high school algebra was adopted. 

In connection with the adoption of this report, I might add a word 
to show you that the high school teachers are not at all dominated 
by the university professors. The department of mathematics at Illinois 
would very much like to have a semester of algebra in the senior year 
of all high school courses (most university failures in freshman mathe- 
matics are due to poor preparation in that subject), and propaganda 
had been launched to carry such a resolution. However, after vigorous 
discussion on courses of study and their consequent disarrangement, 
the resolution to add the half year lost by a considerable majority. 

At the final meeting of the conference on Saturday morning, the 
work of the whole session was summed up, the reports of the section 
chairmen were read; and thus a bird's-eye view was obtained of the 
work of the entire conference. The results will be published in the 
next high school manual; which will contain besides data previously 
mentioned, as to requirements for admission, a list of the accredited 
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schools, notes on curricula, arrangements of courses, libraries, labora- 
tories, reference texts for the various departments, and finally the resolu- 
tions and recommendations adopted at the conference. These are sent 
out to high schools free of charge. 


What changes will be made in the accrediting system at Illinois in 
the near future? I look for a greater liberality in accepting credits 
from the list of academic and vocational studies; but at the same 
time for the introduction of a check on the thoroughness with which 
these subjects are mastered. This will be in the nature of an exam- 
ination after a brief review, and those who fail to make good will be 
dropped from courses which have the subjects in which the students 
were examined as pre-requisites. It is simply a question of how soon 
the backbone will be sufficiently strong to stand the resulting pressure. 


There will grow up as the school systems of the country develop 
strong state boards of education which must be entirely free from poli- 
tics, and which will have the examining and accrediting of the schools 
of the state in charge. When these boards are sufficiently organized 
they will require the state universities to accept the credits of schools 
recognized by them. As an instance of how this is working in a small 
way, I wish to mention the case of Indiana, from where it was reported 
a short time ago in the leading Chicago daily: ‘Test questions were 
given to more than 1,000 graduates of Indiana high schools when they 
entered college last September to ascertain the result of their study of 
the English language, and the showing was so bad that the state 
board of education appointed a committee to prepare a course in English 
to be adopted in the high schools next year. The high schools here- 
after will give more time to English construction, spelling, and writing.” 

Thus it will be seen that the changes will be in the form of a 
compromise. The accrediting will continue; but it will be supple- 
mented by the best features of the examination plan, and the loose ends 
of the accrediting system will be caught up. The accrediting system, 
as a result of the inspection, leads to better equipment, higher standards 
for teachers, better courses of study; and the examination system will 
supplement the good results obtained in a material way, and thus help 
develop that highest of all products—the high standards of scholarship 
of the students. 
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SHOULD THE NORMAL SCHOOL COURSE BE 
EXTENDED TO THREE YEARS?* 


Dr. E. I. MILLER 
Chico Normal School 


HE answer to this question depends much upon the nature and 

T purpose of the proposed extension. As there is nothing in the 

question as stated to indicate just what idea is in the minds of 

the proposers of the question, it will be necessary to assume certain con- 
ditions, and discuss the question from that basis. 

First, let it be said that the fundamental purpose of the normal 
schools is to train teachers; at present to train teachers for the elementary 
schools; in the future it may be to train teachers for the secondary 
schools also. Taking the point of view that the normal school is to 
train teachers for the elementary schools, is it desirable to extend the 
course to three years? To me there seems no good reason for such 
a step. 

In the first place, the present course requires eight years of ele- 
mentary school, four years of high school and two years of normal; four- 
teen years altogether if the pupils start to school at six and take the 
regular time. If they lose a grade it takes longer. Statistics show that 
more lose than gain a grade. The regular schedule would put students 
through the normal school at twenty years of age. They are then 
entitled to teach in the elementary schools only, and have no college 
education. An additional year in the normal would make additional 
expenses, postpone the period of active work one year, and add nothing 
at all to the earning capacity. If the additional year were given to 
culture subjects it might be some advantage, but it would not be a 
college education. If given to pedagogical subjects it would be of no 
special value, because the present two-year course can give all the 
pedagogical work that can be used in the elementary school. Therefore, 
the additional year would add little of advantage and would be a posi- 
tive handicap to many who might desire to become teachers. It would 
undoubtedly discourage many, and turn others into other lines of 
education. 


* Editorial Note: This topic was up for discussion at the meeting 
of the Joint Board of Normal School Trustees at San Jose, April 8, 
1910. As the subject is one which concerns the whole State, we are 
glad to have this expression of opinion from Dr. Miller. 
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To illustrate this idea further—most boys and some girls would say: 
“Why go to a normal school at all? If I am to put three years in 
school beyond the high school, I'll put in a little more and get the double 
additional advantage of a college education and a right to teach in 
the high school, which pays a much better salary and offers more oppor- 
tunities for advancement.” Hence the tendency would be to drive 
students from the normal to the universities or out of teaching altogether. 
Inasmuch as the universities do not and can not prepare people to teach 
elementary schools (though they certify them to do so), the preparation 
of teachers for elementary schools would be seriously interfered with by 
the addition of a third year to the course of study of the normal schools. 

Within the past twelve years the California normals have raised 
the standards from a course of three years from the grammar schools to 
six years from the grammar schools. By requiring four years in the 
high school and two years in the normal, we have doubled the time 
requirement of twelve years ago. That seems to me to be increasing the 
requirements fast enough. 

Moreover, the best normal school does not and can not reproduce 
the rural school conditions. Much of what a teacher must do in a 
rural school she does not do because she learned it in the normal, but 
because that is the way the school has been managed before, and it is 
the way she must manage it. The longer she is away from the ele- 
mentary school (attending high school and normal, and possibly the 
university), the more she has forgotten her own elementary school ex- 
periences, the less understanding and sympathy she will have with the 
elementary schools, and, therefore, the more theoretical and unadaptable 
she will be. So far as it is possible the normal should and does give better 
methods of teaching and managing the school, but these better methods 
must be applied to rural conditions, which can not be reproduced in the 
normal. It would seem, then, that the student should be kept in the 
normal or away from elementary school experiences only so long as is 
necessary to give them that knowledge, culture and pedagogical equip- 
ment now required, and that any longer course might be proportionately 
less beneficial. 

To me, the additional year to the course seems totally uncalled for 
from the point of view of preparing teachers for the elementary schools. 

As it is now, we have doubled the requirements for a normal 
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diploma in the past twelve years. The cost of living, according to 
Bradstreet’s Commercial Review, has increased 61 per cent in the past 
fourteen years. It can not be shown that the salaries of any grade of 
teachers, much less of elementary teachers, has increased enough to 
meet either one of these conditions, to say nothing of meeting both of 
them. Every year of additional time required for preparation, unless 
met by an equivalent increase in pay of the teacher, works as a positive 
reduction of salary of that teacher. If, besides, the teacher’s salary is 
reduced by the greatly increased cost of living, it is inevitable that many 
of the ablest teachers or would-be teachers will be tempted to turn to 
other fields of occupation, where the rewards are more nearly what they 
should be. Especially will this be true of men teachers. It is not 
desirable to reduce still further the number of men in the profession as 
the proposed additional year would probably do. When the time and 
money cost of preparation is considered there is no profession to-day 
where the tenure and pay are so inadequate as in teaching. There is 
no profession in which there seems less hope of improving the condition. 

A reason that might be given for the extension of the course is to 
give additional credit to those students who desire to enter the uni- 
versity. To this argument it may be answered that to get university 
credits is not the purpose of having normal schools. The only legitimate 
purpose of a normal school is to prepare teachers—teachers for the pub- 
lic schools. Any course that does not have that idea as its fundamental 
and dominant purpose has no place in a normal school. Therefore, a 
third year in the normal to give additional credit at the university, and 
which does not contribute to the real preparation of the teacher, is out 
of harmony with the normal school and should not be thought of in that 
connection. Furthermore, the recent liberal proposal of the University 
of California to give the high school-normal school graduate such credits 
as would enable her to graduate from the university and get her high 
school certificate in three years, thus finishing in the same time as if she 
had gone directly from the high school to the university, seems to me 
as much credit as ought to be asked, and as is desirable. 

Still one other possible purpose for a three-year course occurs to me. 
If the normal school undertakes the training of high school teachers, an ex- 
tension of the course might be desirable. If such training should be 
undertaken, however, it should not and would not be for the purpose 
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of lowering the present standard of high school teachers (that of univer- 
sity graduation), but rather to supplement it by giving the pedagogical 
and practice training in addition to the culture received at the university 
or elsewhere. It would, therefore, not call for the addition of a year to 
the present normal course of two years, but rather for a special one-year 
course arranged entirely from the point of view of the needs of the high 
school teachers. To put into force such a purpose would require action 
by the Joint Board of Normal Schools and probably by the legislature, 
as well as the co-operation of the universities and the high schools. This 
is, therefore, a matter for further careful consideration. 

From the points of view of more preparation for the elementary 
teacher, of more credit at the university, of training high school teachers, 


there seems no good reason for making the normal course three years 
in length. 


KEEP ON KEEPIN’ ON 

If the day looks kinder gloomy, 

An’ your chances kinder slim, 
If the situation’s puzzlin’ 

An’ the prospects awful grim, 
An’ perplexities keep pressin’ 

Till all hope is nearly gone, 
Jest grit your teeth and work and work, 


An’ keep on keepin’ on. —Anon. 


His First Train RIDE 
During the early hours of Sunday morning a long and lank native, 
boarded Frisco train No. 104 for his first ride on the cars, his destina- 
tion being Kansas City. He was decidedly nervous, but was deter- 
mined not to show it, and attempted to cultivate an air of familiarity 
with his surroundings. He sought a position in the middle of the 


chair car, placed his grip on the floor and braced himself against the 
side of one of the plush chairs. 


“*Won’t you have a seat, sir?’’ asked the porter. 
“‘Nope,”” the young man answered. ‘“‘Dad cuts m’ hair an’ I 


shave m’self.’"-—Saline County (Mo.) Citizen. 
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HOW SHALL WE KEEP THE BOY IN SCHOOL? * 


E. P. CLARK 
Editor Riverside Press 





3 HE teacher of boys should understand them, sympathize with 
q them in their perplexities and enthuse with them in their sports. 
; I have a niece who is a teacher of considerable experience and 
success; I was talking with her one day regarding the baseball team 
in her school and asked who constituted the battery; mirable dictu, 
she did not know what a “‘battery’’ was; when I waxed quite indignant 
at her ignorance, she insisted that if any such a word existed, it was 
a slang term. Then I went to the dictionary and convinced her that 
“battery” is a good dictionary word. I wonder if any of you would 
have to be “‘shown”’ in the same manner. 

Now I am firmly of the opinion that any teacher of boys, man or 
woman, who does not understand some of the fine points of baseball 
and football is tremendously handicapped. School sports can be over- 
done, but many a robust, active boy is held in school by his enthusiasm 
for athletics when he might otherwise drop out. The physical training 
of the boy should not be neglected; and if the school is too small to 
have a gymnasium, it can at least have a baseball and bat and a basket- 
ball or two. Outdoor sports are possible in California all the year 
round, and there is no excuse for our turning out anaemic and flabby- 
I muscled children from our schools. Both boys and girls have an added 
& respect for a teacher who takes an intelligent and helpful interest in 
their sports, and they will give such a teacher their confidence when 
the bookish teacher can never get near them. 

There is a key to every boy’s heart; we ought to try to find it. 
Sometimes we stumble on it, and sometimes it takes long and patient 
search to find the combination. 

I know of one teacher who was trying to interest her children in the 
study of birds. She had a board placed at the window where the 
F sparrows came to eat the crumbs that were put out. One boy seemed 
F to take no interest in the matter, but one day the teacher proposed 

moving his seat. The tears came to his eyes, as he said he did not 
like to move, as from his new seat he could not be able to see the birds 


“ 


*Continued from May number. 
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eat. That teacher had a new vision then and there of the possibilities 
of tenderness in that boy’s heart and of his capacity for nature study. 

Do not study children in the mass; study them as individuals. 
Learn the things your boys are interested in; if any of them are good 
things, develop and guide that interest. If the interests are bad, try 
to substitute an enthusiasm for better things. The wanderlust is strong 
in the boy and that is why he so often plays truant; that spirit may 
often be satisfied by tramps for the study of plants, birds and minerals. 
Seek to interest the boy in things he may read about at home, or observe 
when he is out of doors. If he is inclined to be disputatious, as many 
boys and some girls are, do not rudely check that tendency to stop and 
argue the case; but develop it into the basis for a debating society that 
will stimulate the boy’s interests in the stirring problems of to-day. 

One of the common complaints against the courses of study in our 
schools is that they are not practical; and that is one of the excuses 
parents and children make for pupils dropping out. They say the 
schools do not teach them the things that will help them get on in the 
world—the things they need to know in every day life. 

There is some ground for this criticism, but it is often inspired by 
a wrong conception of the purpose of education. We are inclined to 
measure everything by the circumference of the dollar, but we have no 
right to apply that test and no other to education. The school and the 
college give us an enrichment of mind, a broadening of experience, and 
a widening of outlook on the world that will make us happier and 
more useful, but not necessarily richer in dollars and cents. We ought 
to try to lead our boys to see that the uneducated man is poorly equipped 
for the work of life and that his power as a useful citizen will be 
strengthened and developed by a broad educational training. We 
ought to teach them that there are many things in life more important 
than making money; but, after all, the work of the school should not 
be isolated from the practical problems of every day life. It is better 
to give a commercial course in the high school than it is to have boys 
drop out and go to business college where the training is often too narrow 
and too strictly utilitarian. And it should be regarded as just as neces- 
sary to train the hand of the child as to train his mind. Hence the 
importance of manual training. 

Not so very. long ago we thought this was a fad. We know better 
now, and the modern tendency of education in the grades and in the 
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high school is to include a liberal provision for manual training work. 
Do the boys appreciate it? Well, a manual training teacher in a school 
where the facilities for this work were limited, and the boys had to 
take turns at the benches once or twice a week, told me that a bunch 
of his boys gladly missed the circus parade rather than lose their chance 
for a manual training period; and he added that many of them would 
be on deck at seven o'clock in the morning, if he would consent to 
begin his classes as early as that. In one large city in this State over a 
hundred boys camped all night in the halls in order to be in line for 
registration at the polytechnic high school in the morning. Do you know 
of any instance of their doing that to get into the ordinary classical high 
school? When boys have such an enthusiasm as that for manual train- 
ing, they are not going to drop out of school; and I pin my faith to 
manual training as one of the most effective means of keeping the 
boys in school. 

We must recognize that this is an industrial and a commercial 
age; and our courses of study should be planned by men who are not 
blind to that fact. In the smaller schools the problem of manual train- 
ing is a difficult one; and the city boy needs the training more than 
the country boy, who as a rule works with his hands. But even in the 
country we ought to try to do something along these lines. The school 
garden is an inexpensive means of interesting the younger children not 
only in nature study, but in the rudiments of scientific farming; and 
every graded school and high school should have some provision for 
manual training. If I could have only three teachers in a high school, 
I believe I should have one of the three competent to give work in 
manual training. 

The boy will be made resourceful if he learns to do things with 
his hands; he will have new respect for the dignity of labor; he will 
develop a love for hard work that will help him stick to the job of going 
to school and stick to his job after he gets out of school. Manual 
training is not designed to make all boys carpenters; that is a mis- 
taken idea of its purpose. Its aim is to train the hand and the eye; 
to give an education that is symmetrical and will help prepare boys to 
“*do things.” 

Nearly half the school children in California are in the rural schools, 
in communities depending on farming and fruit growing for their pros- 
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perity, and we might say for the very existence. But aside from a few 
isolated cases, no effort is being made to provide in these schools any 
special instruction that will fit the boys to be farmers. In fact, a good 
deal of our teaching educates them away from the farm rather than 
towards it. There is, however, beginning to be an awakening on this 
subject, and the following earnest statement is made by Prof. Leroy 
Anderson of the State Polytechnic School at San Luis Obispo, in a 
recent bulletin on agriculture in the high schools: 

“In these days when so much is said and written about industrial 
education it is helpful to consider agriculture as belonging to this large 
and growing department of teaching endeavor. The fact that a large 
percentage of our population is engaged in agriculture of one sort or 
another makes it a subject worthy to be taken into the schoolroom in 
as dignified and thorough a manner as is any scientific or technical 
subject. Mechanical trades or industries are provided for in the city 
schools in public as well as in private institutions, and afford an argument 
for placing the foundation industry, agriculture, in rural schools. 

“The high school located in a rural community, or drawing largely 
upon the farming population for its pupils, needs no further reason for 
adding agriculture to its curriculum than that it is thereby more close- 
fitting its environment. When we consider the matter seriously, it seems 
incongruous that a high school in a small town, surrounded by a rich 
agricultural territory, should be devoting all its money and energy to 
instruction in language, history, mathematics and a little of science with 
not a word or thought of the industry which gives the place its being. 
and with no correlation between the subjects taught and the live, throb- 
bing heart of the whole community—its agriculture.” 

One thing that would help keep the boys in school would be to 
loosen the grip of the State University on the common school system 
of the State. You may think I am guilty of heresy when I say this, 
though I mistrust that some of you teachers think it, even though you 
might not deem it wise to say it. But I am not a teacher and nothing 
can be done to me by the university authorities if I do indulge in a little 
frank criticism. 

Here is the situation. Less than ten per cent of the children who 
enter the high school go to any college and a still smaller number go to 
the State university. But the university virtually dictates the courses 
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of study in the high schools, and even down into the grades, because 
the work there has to be shaped with reference to entering the high 
school. No school will be accredited unless it accepts the university 
requirements regarding the studies to be pursued and virtually the methods 
of instruction to be followed. Now I admit that it is not fair to the 
ninety per cent of the high school children who do not go to the college 
to be forced into an educational groove that is fixed expressly for the 
other ten per cent. I find on investigation that I am not alone in this 
view. The superintendent of schools in one of the smaller California 
cities says: 

“The college has demanded and is demanding certain work from 
the high school, and the high school has demanded certain work from 
the grades. To-day pupils who graduate from the high school can not 
enter the State university unless they have taken this and that subject. 
High schools can not receive State money unless they have a course 
of study that will admit to the State university. 

“We are expending vast sums of money annually, to fit children for 
university entry, who by nature should be instructed how to work with 
their hands. 

“The course of study as planned makes the high school largely a 
preparatory school for college life and has but little in it for those who 
have no ability or inclination for such a life. Only about six per cent 
of the high school pupils ever go through college, ninety-four per cent 
entering life’s work without college preparation, and yet our greatest 
energies have been devoted to the preparation of this six per cent to the 
neglect of the ninety-four per cent. The six per cent are supposed to 
prepare for life’s work, but the studies that they take will most surely 
force them into some profession, as those studies are not adapted to the 
life of the world outside of the professions.” 

This situation does not seem to be peculiar to California. In an 
article in the World’s Work this statement is made: 

“It seems to me superfluous to argue that the average high school 
is, in a large degree, a failure. It is a lamentable fact to be acknowl- 
edged and faced, a fact demonstrated by the small number of graduates, 
by the preponderance of girls among those graduates, and by the present 
widespread and well-founded agitation to stop the economic and moral 
waste of youth between fourteen and eighteen years of age. 
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“The high school fails because, having been created to give intel- 
lectual, moral and industrial sustenance to the people, it has been com- 
mandeered to feed the colleges; it fails because, having been established 
as the crown of the common school, it has become the tail of the university 
kite; it fails because, having been subsidized to solve complex educa- 
tional problems of adolescence, it has, in part, wasted its energies upon 
cramming a few pupils for the artificial, and, to my mind, outrageous 
demands of college entrance papers.” 

That may be a pretty strong statement, but there is altogether too 
much truth in what the writer says. The average college professor may 
know how a subject should be taught in college or what subjects should 
be studied there; but he may not be a good authority on what should 
be taught in the high school or how it should be taught. It is true that 
many boys do not go to college who might go and who ought to go; 
but we have to face the fact that most of those who enter the high school 
will not go to college and that the work there will be the end of their 
education, so far as schools are concerned. In all fairness, those boys 
should be considered even more than the few who will enter college. 
And one thing the high schools need is a declaration of independence 
against the iron-clad restrictions imposed upon them as to studies and 
methods by the university authorities. The university is a part of the 
educational system of the State, but there is no good reason why it 
should dominate the system with a power that is almost despotic. 

In closing, permit me to indulge in a few general remarks, somewhat 
as the lodges have a few words “‘for the good of the order” at the close 
of the session. 

When the boy drops out of school, it is often more the fault of the 
parents than the child. It becomes necessary, therefore, for the teacher 
who is seeking to remedy this evil to reach the home as well as the boy. 
The indifferent teacher may say, “It is none of my business what the 
home life of the boy is; I am not hired to look after conditions there.” 
That is, however, a narrow and selfish view to take. It is often possi- 
ble by a little earnest and tactful work with the parents to save to the 
school life a boy who is just ready to quit, and that is surely worth while. 

The teacher is a sort of a mind doctor; and he does not want to 
prescribe the same sort of remedies for all sorts of diseases. It is only 
a patent medicine vender who would prescribe the same remedy for 
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THE MAY FETE AT SAN MATEO 


measles and scarlet fever; and so the mind doctor must study the symp- 
toms of the child and prescribe accordingly. 

Every boy has a hero of some sort; perhaps it is Jim Jeffries rather 
than Theodore Roosevelt. If so, the aim of the teacher should be to 
try and substitute for the Jeffries sort of hero one of the Roosevelt sort. 

We ought to teach the boys that it is better to be a full grown 
man rather than a runt; and we ought to warn them against the things 
that stunt their growth—physical, mental and spiritual. And we have 
no right to neglect the spiritual side. Whether in city or country, there 
are plenty of influences at work to make rowdies out of boys; the teacher 
ought to furnish some potent influence that will help them to be clean, 
manly men, gentlemen in the highest sense. “Too many mothers are 
asking “‘where is my boy, to-night?’’; the teacher may help stir in the 
boy’s mind an interest for better things so that this sad question will not 
need to be asked. 

We ought to strive to help our boys to get a glimpse of the sun- 
light of opportunity on the mountain peaks of life. The boy of to-day 
will be the man of the future; and we ought not to look merely at the 
boy who now is, but at the man who is to be, the future father and 
citizen. Is it not worth while to help him and save him? The diamond 
in possibility may lie in your hands in these freckled-faced youngsters 
who give you so much trouble. Do not cast the refractory stone on the 
rubbish heap; try to trim it and cut it so that it will be a diamond 
instead of a worthless piece of rock, a diamond that shall hereafter be 
a star in your crown of rejoicing. 


THE MAY FETE AT SAN MATEO 

The May fete given by the San Mateo School Department on the 
twentieth of the month was a revival of the old English custom of 
dancing on the green, while the beautiful spirit of Maying permeated the 
music, the games and the dancing. 

The El Cerrito Polo Field afforded an ideal setting for the fete. 
Its broad sward of green with the distant outline of hills and trees 
converted the field into an amphitheater thronged with three thousand 
admiring parents, friends and prominent educators. 

A well trained chorus of three hundred pupils from the Burlingame 
and Homestead schools rendered the music, accompanied by an orchestra. 
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Promptly at ten o’clock the bugle sounded and the chorus burst forth 
with the joyous strains of Rubenstein’s ““Welcome, Sweet Springtime.” 

The children of the San Mateo and Lawrence schools then entered, 
the small ones appearing first all dressed in white with daisy chains 
and bearing cornucopias of blue; then came the second division with 
lavendar cornucopias and garlands of sweet peas; following were the 
third and fourth grade pupils with their garlands of nasturtiums and 
golden cornucopias; the fifth and sixth grades next appeared lending 
their pink and white note; and last the older pupils added a brilliant 
touch of red to the effective color scheme. Ais the entire department 
skipped to the rhythmic music through the serpentine, they scattered 
petals from their cornucopias, wafting perfume through the air and 
strewing the field with paths of rainbow flowers. 

The queen, Gladys Kohler, accompanied by her attendant, Frances 
Riley, and a bevy of pretty maids of honor, flower girls and wee pages, 
was borne upon the scene on a flower-covered chariot of red. The 
musical service of coronation was fittingly rendered by the chorus. Then 
again the bugle sounded, and the departments reappeared each with its 
own fancy step, which varied from the rapid prancing of the little 
children on blue hobby horses to the dignified minuet step of the largest 
pupils. The grace of lithesome figures charmed the audience, and often 
a generous applause burst forth when the happy children left the field. 

Among the games were Looby Loo, Butterfly Dance, In the Land 
of France, Here We Go Over the Green Grass, The Jolly Miller, 
Spanish Dance, Grecian Ball Game, Twining the Wreath, and the 
Chariot Race. 

Then six Maypoles decorated with the flowers of the school depart- 
ment and with streamers of the colors of the different schools were placed 
on the field, and the dancers with perfect step and unison produced a 
sight of wondrous beauty as they wove and unwove the pretty streamers. 
When they danced away, the chorus again burst forth with closing song. 


In Spite oF IT 
“*Honesty, my son,” said the millionaire, “‘is the best policy.” 
“*Well, perhaps it is, dad,” rejoined the youthful philosopher; “‘but 
it strikes me you have done pretty well, nevertheless.” —Answers. 
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THE TEACHING OF PUNCTUATION IN THE PRIMARY 
GRADES* 
IDA VANDERGAW 
Supervisor of Primary Work, Oakland, Cal. 


veloped in this way. 
Mary, what have you in your hand? 

(Answer)—I have a handkerchief in my hand. 

Tell me exactly what Mary said, Alice. 

(Ans. )—DMary said, “I have a handkerchief in my hand.” 

(Write this answer on the board, but do not use comma or quota- 
tion mark.) 

Who can tell me what Mary said without using the very same 
words, but so I shall know what she has? 

(Ans.)—Mary said that she had a handkerchief in her hand. 
(Write under the first sentence) Which sentence has Mary’s exact 
words? Draw a line under these words, Henry. 

Keep up similar work till each can quote a pupil directly and indi- 
rectly, and can indicate by underlining the exact words of the speaker. 

To get different positions of the quotation, direct the one quoting to 
give the exact words before telling who said them, or to tell ‘after 
beginning and before ending. As a final step of preparation direct 
a child to tell you two things about a given object. Then direct another 
child to tell exactly what she said. (Write this on the board but do 
not underline.) Now tell the children it takes too long to say “‘the 
words some one used,” so we use one word that means that, i. e., 
**quotation.”” 

What is the exact quotation in sentence one? (referring to the sen- 
tences that have been written on the board by the teacher as the children 
quoted various pupils). Find another exact quotation, Frank. Another, 
etc. 

Underline the exact quotation in the last sentence, Joe (the one 
containing two statements in the quotation). It takes too long to draw 
a line, so we have a shorter way of indicating an exact quotation; we 
put these marks around it (“ ”). What would be a good name 
for such marks? What do these marks mean? (Ans.) -That all the 


Psesan lose most of their difficulty if de- 


*Continued from May number. 
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words within them are the exact words of some one. Shall I put quota- 
tion marks in sentence two? (indirect). Why not? How have I begun 
the first word of each exact quotation? An exact quotation should be 
separated generally from the rest of the sentence by a comma. Where 
should the comma be placed in this sentence? In this? etc. 

Drill: Let the children work in pairs at the board, each telling his 
partner orally something and then each writing what his partner said 
to him. Examine, first to see if each child has been quoted exactly. 
Then examine the punctuation. 

When all can do this well make the transition to a conversation. 
Let one child play he is a grocer and the other he is a customer. For 
example: John went to the grocery store. He said to the clerk, “How 
much are eggs a dozen?” 

“*Twenty-five cents,” said the clerk. 

“T’ll take one dozen,” said John. 

Write the story on the board after it has all been enacted asking 
the children about each step; i. e., Who spoke first? What were his 
exact words? In a conversation what each person says should begin 
on a new line and the first word should be indented. Who spoke next? 
What were his exact words? Where shall I begin to write them? 
Why? 

Have another conversation enacted and direct the children to write 
it. Examine and correct. Continue this drill and all others, till a large 
majority of the children make no mistakes. 

Next direct the children to notice conversations they may hear; 
e. g., what two boys say to each other, a conversation between a 
customer and a merchant, a pupil and the teacher, etc. Then on a 
following day have the children write a conversation at the board. 
When correcting these teach the child to ask himself: 1. Who was 
talking? 2. What were his exact words? It is by giving him these 
tests and drilling him in their application that he becomes an inde- 
pendent critic of his own work. 

In order to get some variety in the introductory word the following 
is suggested: 

Mary, ask Alice a question. 

Tell me exactly what Mary said, John. 

(Ans.)—Mary said, ‘““What is in your desk?” 
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What other word could you use besides “‘said’’? (asked). Which 
is better? Alice, answer Mary. Frank, tell me what Alice said. 

(Ans. )—Alice said, “I have books in my desk.” 

What other words could you have used besides “‘said’’? (replied, 
answered). 

Still further variety can be brought out by writing sentences like 
the following on the board and asking for a more expressive word than 
“said.” 

“Fire,” said the boy (yelled, exclaimed, shouted, hollered). 

“Hush! You will wake the baby,” said the mother (whispered, 
warned). 

‘Please, mamma, let me go to the party,” said the child (coaxed, 
begged, pleaded). 

Also let the children examine conversations in various books direct- 
ing them to make a list of words used in this way. 

Drill including review: Direct children to work in pairs; each ask 
his partner orally for three things. Then to tell you (in writing) what 
his partner asked: e. g., John said, “James, will you please lend me 
a ruler, a pencil and a pen?” Provide other situations that bring the 
desired type of sentence; e. g., (1) Writing and quoting as above 
each child may ask his partner where two or more persons live, or may. 
direct him to do two or more things, or ask him to tell the names of 
two or more flowers or games he likes best, etc. (2) Suppose you 
had met a friend that you had not seen for a long time; tell what you 
said to each other. 

APOSTROPHE—Have each child borrow a book from a pupil near 
him. Mary, whose book have you? Ans. I have Alice’s book. 
Write this answer on the board and call attention to the apostrophe 
and s. Tell the class they are put after the word Alice to show that 
the book belongs to Alice. Underline the part that gives the name of 
the person to whom the book belongs, Frank. Each of you write on 
the board whose book you have. Examine, questioning each as to the 
use of the apostrophe and s and have him underline as above. 

Drill: Ask various questions that will call for the use of a noun in 
the possessive case, singular number, in the answer, e. g., Whose house 
is next door to yours? What is the name of a brother’s or a sister’s 
teacher? What is your mother’s or your father’s given name? If 
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you were allowed to change your seat, whose would you like to have? 
etc. When examining the work teach the child to ask, To whom does 
this (object) belong? and to underline the name of the owner. This 
underlining will be of great help in teaching the plural possessive, which 
may be developed in this way :— 

Alice, bring some hats from the girls’ dressing room and put them 
oh the table. Bring some hats from the boys’ dressing room and put 
them on my desk. 

Whose hats are these, John? (pointing to those on the desk). 

These are the boys’ hats. (Write on the board.) In this sentence 
which word shows to whom the hats belong? (boys). How do we 
indicate ownership? Yes, but listen to the pronunciation after I add 
an apostrophe and s,—boys’s. That hissing sound is not pleasant, so 
we just add the apostrophe. Hold up one hat. Is this a boy’s or a 
girl’s hat? Write your answer, To whom does the hat belong? To the 
boy. How shall I indicate it in this written sentence? Why not use 
only an apostrophe? This device saves the use of the terms singular and 
plural possessive, which are difficult for children to understand and also 
provides for the plural possessive not ending in s and the singular pos- 
sessive ending ins. The fact that writers differ about the last form need 
not be discussed in the lower grades. 

Illustration: There are ladies’ shoes in one show window and men’s 
shoes in the other. The shoes belong to, or are for, ladies, so put an 
apostrophe after ladies. Ladies ends in s, so do not add s. The 
shoes belong to men, so put an apostrophe after men. Men does not 
end in s, so add s. He found the princess’ slipper. The slipper belongs 
to the princess, so put an apostrophe after princess. Princess ends in s, 
so do not add s. 

Drill: Continue asking questions that require in the answer the 
desired form. What kind of shoes are in the right show window of 
a given dealer’s? In the left? What kind of a bird’s nest have you 
seen? Whose hats are in the girls’ dressing room? In the hall? In 
the closet? Whose yard is the north half of the playgrounds? the 
south? Whose house adjoins yours on the right? On the left? 

Tests—tThe real test of a child’s knowledge of the use of capitals 
and the marks of punctuation is his ability to use these in a composition 
of his own. If, however, the teacher must have the class prepared 
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for the dictation type of examination, a few lessons will make them 
familiar with this type of work, as the children have a real grasp of the 
fundamentals. This dictation type is a favorite because examiners may 
test the child’s knowledge of all forms through type sentences, and each 
child has exactly the same test. A test filling these requirements can 
be given, however, by providing a situation and calling upon the pupils 
to describe it. 

Illustration: The examiner may take three different things, as a pen, 
a bottle of ink, and a book, from the teacher’s desk. (This calls for a 
series, a singular possessive, a statement, and a proper noun.) Then go 
to a child’s desk and say, “Alice, may I put this pencil on your desk?” 
(calls for quotation in form of question and for attention word). 
Then pass in front of a child and say, “‘Please excuse me, John” (calls 
for a quotation in the form of a request and an attention word in 
another position). Then pass through the girls’ dressing room (plural 
possessive) and returning put a girl’s hat on a boy’s desk (singular pos- 
sessive and proper noun). 

The examiner’s ingenuity will devise all sorts of variations suited to 
the forms to be tested. 

The chief arguments in favor of this method of development and 
drill are (1) It follows the mental process used by all writers; i. e., 
first the composing of the thought, then attention to the mechanics of 
written expression. 2. Each step of presentation and each drill is in 
accord with the following laws of habit formation:—(a) Put together 
what you wish to go together. (b) Form each habit in the way it is to 
be used. (c) Favor those responses and those situations which life itself 


demands. (d) Form no habits that will have to be broken. 


DECEIVERS, EVER 

They were arguing about the alleged inborn strain of deceitfulness 
i woman, and she retaliated by citing the instances of men deceiving 
their wives. 

“I suppose,” said he, “that you hold that a man should never de- 
ceive his wife.” 

“Oh, no,” she smiled at him; “I shouldn’t go so far as that. How 
would it be possible for the average man to get a wife if he didn’t de- 
ceive her?’’—Lippincott’s. 
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Du Memnriam 


PB. WG. Kauffman 


ES, I knew Mr. Kauffman well. I have known him 
and loved him for these many years. His absence 
weakens the State. It is for us all to mourn. 

His was one of the most original minds of California. 
He had a trenchant wit, a kindly, genial humor, a genius for 
felicitous expression. 

The teachers and the children of the Golden State are 
richer because he lived. His methods of work, his helpful 
spirit, his useful plans, live after him. What he has taught 
- of loyalty, of creative labor, of faithful work, can never 

ie. 

It was nearly thirty years ago I first saw him, the strug- 
gling teacher of a little school in the interior of San Diego 
county, when I was his neighbor teacher, equally small and 
equally struggling. From that day to this I have been asso- 
ciated with him and have watched his upward course, have 
seen his work expand, have observed his brilliant ideas, have 
listened to his eloquent voice, have envied his genius, have 
enjoyed his friendship. 

How striking a commentary it is on the vanity of a school 
master’s hopes, to remember that when this brave, sincere, 
independent soul last spoke with me it was in doubt and 
distress over the future. He was not sure that his bread and 
butter were secure for another year, was afraid that his 
people would not continue to appreciate his work! 

He was a teacher of schools, a leader of youth, a 
moulder of teachers, a superintendent of cities, a writer and 
an orator. He hated sham and he boldly spoke what he 
thought. His life has made the world better. 

Peace, good friend, and fare you well. To your loved 
ones sorrow, but sorrow softened by the memories of many 
happy years. 

Goodbye. 


Epwarp Hyatt 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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PERTINENT PARAGRAPHS FROM OUR EXCHANGES 
GrRMANY’s CoMPULSORY Law 

Germany has in force a compulsory law that, I think, is a good 
model, because it does all the people justice, enriches the school dis- 
trict, and was never known to have been broken. As a matter of 
fact, no school law in Germany is ever known to have been broken, 
for if the children are shown how easy it is to break a law, how can 
they be expected to become law-abiding citizens when they grow up? 
The German compulsory education law is very simple, and can be 
understood by the most ignorant. The law reads that a child between 
the ages of six and fourteen must attend school during all the time 
that school is in session (a little over ten months). For every day 
that the child is absent from school without a good, legitimate excuse 
(there are no more than five legitimate excuses), the parent is forced 
to pay a sum of money equal in value to fifty cents. The list of 
unexcused children is handed by the head schoolmaster to the local 
truant officer, who goes around once every three months and collects 
the fines. The people, knowing that they have to pay or go to jail, 
submit without a murmur. 

It is true, the law is an old one, and so vigorously has it been 
enforced from the start that the truant officer has now very little to do. 
The attendance is almost perfect, and, naturally, the work is almost 
perfect, too. A whole lot of red tape and a lawsuit is considered 
too much trouble and expense. Immediate action is far simpler and 
better, and produces fewer sore heads.—W. A. KAsK, in School 
Education. 


GIVE THE “DEFICIENT” CHILD A CHANCE 


Merely because a child is deficient in some particular subject we 
should not neglect him. I stand for the preservation of every scrap of 
human mind, wherever it may be found. Many of the children that come 
from the juvenile court to the schools are the best child stuff that can 
be found. They have gone wrong because they had nothing to do. 
They hunted something to do and found it and got into the juvenile 
court. They are given something to do in the schools and this brings out 
their good qualities. Do not think that a child is hopeless because he 
is retarded in some particular. The German people were barbarians 
two thousand years ago, roaming the banks of the Rhine. Now the 
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Germans lead in science. This is due to development of the race. There 
was just as much material among those barbarians to make scientists 
as there is to-day in Germany, but it required the opportunity to develop 
it. And so it is with a child which has not had its mentality devel- 
oped. Every child should be given equal opportunity with every other 
child to develop those qualities which have been his since birth.—Light- 
ner Whitmer, University of Pennsylvania, at meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence of the N. E. A. 


ADVICE TO GRADUATES BY EX-PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 

Don’t make the mistake, those of you who are young men, of think- 
ing that when you get out of school or college your education stops. 
On the contrary, it is only about half begun. Now, I am fifty years 
old, and if I had stopped learning, if I felt now that I had stopped 
learning, had stopped trying to better myself, I feel that my usefulness 
to the community would be pretty near at an end. And I want each 
of you, as he leaves college, not to feel, ““Now I have had my education, 
I can afford to vegetate.”” I want you to feel, “I have been given a 
great opportunity of laying deep the foundations for a ripe education and 
while going on with my work I am going to keep training myself, edu- 
cating myself, so that year by year, decade by decade, instead of stand- 
ing still I shall go forward, and grow constantly fitter, and do good 
work and better work.” —From an address at the American Mission in 


Khartum, March 16, 1910. 


THE PiaNo PLAYER IN THE SCHOOL 

(Miss Georgia Alexander, Indianapolis. ) 

In speaking of the mechanical piano, Miss Alexander said: “There 
are six such instruments in the public schools. I have never spent money 
that has brought returns like it.’” She then told of the practical way in 
which the instrument is used. Each time, for ten minutes, compositions 
are played. The name of the work and the composer are written on the 
board in front of the children, and they know to what they are listening. 
A sketch of the composer is read, and his portrait is shown. At the 
end of a month there is a test. The children hear the compositions 
frequently in the month and learn to know them. The instrument is also 
used for the school marches.—Educator Journal. 
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PERTINENT PARAGRAPHS FROM OUR EXCHANGES 


Tosacco’s EFFECT ON HicH ScHooL PupPiLs 


The hurtful effects of tobacco on scholarship have been noticed by 
many teachers. This is not a new story. The matter of a concrete illus- 
tration taken from the records of work done by smokers and non-smokers 
is new. In order to bring the topic before the students in a practical 
way, in a morning talk, two lists of 25 students each were prepared. 
The students were selected for these lists without regard to grade, schol- 
arship, age, color, or any other condition than one. One list consisted 
of 25 boys known to smoke. The other list consisted of 25 boys known 
not to smoke. The school records were then consulted and yielded the 
following results: 

Non-smokers Smokers 


Average standing in subjects.............. 87 p. c. 74.62 p. c. 
Average number of subjects taken.......... 5.04 4.36 
Number of question marks given because work 

I ier keen cdiaddeseion 3 17 
i656 dives nmrnceKewnwe 11 49 
Times excused before close of sessions... ... I 4 
Number of times tardy...............-. 3 7 
Average attendance ...........0.00c00: 98.16 91.83 


If the non-smokers were to take only 4.36 subjects, the work of the 
smokers, their average standing would be 100.57 per cent. If the 
smokers were to attempt to do the work of the non-smokers, their aver- 
age standing would be only 64.70 per cent. 


These results prove conclusively that the smoker (a) is more irreg- 
ular in attendance, due to illness, and not being of sufficient resisting 
power to stand the work of the school, (b) is unable to carry the full 
quota of subjects in school; (c) is unable to do as good work in the 
subjects he does carry as does the non-smoker. (d) He barely passes 
the work undertaken, if he passes at all, more often not passing. He 
does a less quantity and a poorer quality of work. The weakening 
action of tobacco on a growing mind is clearly demonstrated. The 
partly grown boy needs all of his strength for intellectual development 
and for his studies if he would get the best from his school life.— 
American Education. 
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Treat the subject from an entirely new point of view— 
the Industrial and Commercial 
A set of supplementary readers for the grades, consisting of five books 
as follows: 
I—The Earth and its People » 


Il—The United States 
11]—Our American Neighbors 
IV—Europe 
V—Distant Countries 
Should find a place in every City and County Course of Study 
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Say you saw it im the Sierra Educational News. 
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ROTATION IN THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


Rotation is a fine thing in crops, but a stupendous error in teachers. 
This is the time of year when the minds of teachers, superintendents, 
school boards, and hundreds of other people are annoyed and agitated 
for weeks over the question: “Is So-and-So to remain next year?”” No 
other civilized country chases its teachers from place to place as we do 
in enlightened America. Last year half of all our high school teachers 
“‘moved.” Less than three per cent had been more than four years in the 
same place. The “‘Pussy-wants-a-corner” plan is wasteful, harmful, de- 
grading, to all concerned, and a blot on our national reputation for prac- 
tical good sense. What would become of our banks, offices, stores, 
factories, if half of all the employees were turned out at the end of 
every year? Who does not know that a teacher’s work is in any normal 
case worth many per cent more the second year than the first?—J/ournal 
of Education. 





California Educational Directory 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


GILLETT, Gevernor—President of the Board............... Sacramento 
EDWARD HYATT, Superintendent of Public Instruction—Secretary 
ME CR GME Sig aoa ctu ds cde dadancd acecccustawasecns Sacramento 
MORRIS EB. DAILEY, President ‘of State Normal School...... eecnees San Jose 
J. F. MILLSPAUGH, President of State Normal School.......... Los eles 
Cc. C. VAN LIEW, President of State Normal School...........-- enneaes ieo 
SAMUEL T. BLACK, President of State Normal School...... -....9an Diego 
FREDERICK L. BURK, President of State Normal School..... San Francisco 
EDNAH A. RICH, President State Normal School............. Santa Barbara 
BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER, President of State University.........Berkeley 
ALEXIS F. LANGE, Professor of Education, State University....... Berkeley 
CALIFORNIA COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
DUNCAN MAC KINNON, President..........ccccecscesccceccccces San Diego 
W. M. MACKAY, Vice-president..........cceccececees seeesescesscbedead Chico 
Ks Ti QR MN oo bio onde cc ccdcccseecéscicesecia o.e..- Oakland 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
ia RONCOVIERI, Lt a eer ecdocescoeseces eccccccceee AR Francisco 
. ARMSTRONG, Secretary.. bs dendneseesndeuunens skeddeccenasnecQee 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA  TRACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
A. 8. McPHERRON, President........ ieeees qtiaiaame tae iadatee San Bernardino 
MARK KEPPEL, Secretary. Sbwebeesssecsnescasaess eoccccee ecccce Los Angeles 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
G. W. MOORE, President............ dtuedivtdinnbacatdacabaces gacdeeuas Colusa 
DELIA D. FISH, Secretary......... nknaawerrureaioneén iakannsennce 
CENTRAL CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
W. LINDSAY, President. ...cccccccccccccccccccce éGaeeteccsccescees ..-Fresno 
MARGARET HANSON, Secretary weeeee toceneees deedeuncadewus eoseeees Visalia 
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Spend Your Next Vacation In 


Yosemite Valley 


AN OUTING AMID THE GRANDEURS OF THE 
WORLD'S GREATEST NATURAL ATTRACTION 
BEAUTIFUL—SUBLIME 


CONDITIONS IDEAL FOR 
REST AND RECREATION 


Daily Outings to Points of 
Interest. 


dis ey ‘Jolly Times Around the 
, Evening Camp-fire. 


Gi Ta? The Best Society, Congenial 
mL Bs Companions. - 


. <a 
_ 





Good Hotels - Boarding Camps - Private Camping 


@ You have your choice of accommodations at reasonable 
rates. This outing is not more expensive than many another 
to inferior or commonplace resorts. A vacation in Yosemite 
is restful and inspiring—never to be forgotten, and one you 
will wish to repeat. Teachers are going to the valley in 
larger numbers each season. You can go alone if your 
friends can not go with you, for you will be sure to find 


good company on the way. 
ASK FOR YOSEMITE OUTING FOLDER 


O. W. LEHMER, Traffic Manager Merced, Cal. 
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Gleanings 
ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


The Alameda Board of Education has accepted the plans of Cun- 
ningham & Politeo, San Francisco architects, for the new Haight Gram- 
mar School. The building will be of brick, containing twenty rooms, an 
auditorium seating seven hundred, vacuum cleaning plant, and ten open- 
air rooms on the roof. The windows will be so constructed that the 
entire window space may be opened. The building will cost approx- 
imately $95,000. The Alameda people say frankly that this will be 


the best grammar school building in California. 


Supt. C. N. Shane of Placer County has been elected to a position 
in the Oakland department at a salary of $2,100. He will resign the 
superintendency and take up his work in Oakland on August Ist. 


W. A. Vivian, vice-principal of the Santa Rosa High, has been 
elected principal of the Brentwood High. 


A meeting of the executive committee of the Teachers’ Association 
of Northern California was held at Chico on June 4th. The following 
were present: President Geo. W. Moore, Dr. E. I. Miller, Prin. W. M. 
Mackay, and Superintendents Delia D. Fish, Lulu E. White, and Mrs. 
Minnie Abrams. L. E. Armstrong secretary of the California Council 
of Education, met with the committee. The next meeting of the associa- 
tion was set for Redding, November 15th to 17th. 


Dr. C. C. Van Liew gave the commencement address at the Wheat- 
land High School, June 2d. Though but a small school, a commercial 
course will be added next term. A. O. Burke is the efficient principal. 


J. Perry Ratzell of the St. Helena High has been made principal 
of the College City High, vice D. W. Lindsay, resigned. 


The State Board of Education has appointed the following critic 
readers on language and grammar texts: Supt. P. W. Kauffman, 
Pomona; Miss Anna Nicholson, San Jose Normal; Miss Ida Vander- 
gaw, Oakland; J. N. Doran, Corona; Mrs. June C. Miller, Chico 
Normal; Miss Abbie Hails, Santa Barbara; Supt. W. H. Hanlon, 
Martinez. For the examination of texts in physiology, the following 
were named: Dr. N. H. Bullock, San Jose; Dr. W. F. Snow, Sac- 
ramento; Supt. A. L. Hamilton, Pasadena; Miss Sarah Jacobs, Los 
Angeles Normal; Dr. N. K. Foster, Oakland; Geo. L. Leslie, Los 
Angeles; Miss Ora Boring, Stockton. 
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The NEW WEBSTER-COOLEY 
COURSE IN ENGLISH 


has been sent to every city and county superintendent in California 





with our compliments. 


q This was done to give all who may be interested in the selection 
of a language and grammar text for the California schools an 
opportunity to examine our books. 

@ Please take them and glance at the table of contents and see the 
interesting and unique way in which the authors have made a series 


that will be enjoyed by children. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BosTON CHICAGO New YorRK 
Represented by H. M. HEBDEN, 571 Market Street, San Francisco 







MODERN ENGLISH—A TWO-BOOK SERIES 


By EMERSON AND BENDER 
MODERN ENGLISH is a product of the schoolroom. 


The lessons are what average children have studied, with 
average teachers and under average conditions, rearranged and re- 
vised through a period of years until they were molded into such 
shape as seemed to secure the best results. 

The work was done under the supervision of Henry P. Emer- 
son, superintendent of the Buffalo schools, with the assistance of 
Dr. Ida C. Bender, primary supervisor, and a large corps of prin- 
cipals and teachers. 

If you are interested in a good text in “Modern English,” we 
shall be pleased to give you further information about these books. 


The Macmillan Company 
565 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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GLEANINGS 





Miss Louise Bartlett, supervisor of domestic science in the Alameda 


department, has been granted a year’s leave of absence for study at 
Columbia. 


Theodore A. Cutting of the Santa Rosa High has been made prin- 
cipal of the new high school at Danville, Contra Costa County. 


At a meeting of the State Board of Education in Sacramento on 
June 7th, McClymonds and Jones’s Advanced Arithmetic was adopted 


for a period of four years with an option of renewal for four years more. 


Roger F. Phelps leaves the principalship of the Glenn County 
High to accept the principalship of the Concord High. 


James A. Joyce, principal of the grammar school at Willits, goes 
to the principalship of the grammar school at Los Banos. 


Alameda has raised the salary of Dr. Geo. C. Thompson, prin- 
cipal of the high school, to $2,700. Heads of departments will here- 
after receive $1,740. Salaries of the vice-principals of the grammar 
schools have been placed on a graduated scale, from $1,200 to $1,500 
with a yearly increase of $60. 


Herbert Priestly of Riverside has been elected principal of the 
Corona High. 


Jackson Gregory has been elected principal of the Truckee High, 
vice Edward Blackman, resigned. 


Vice-Principal Arthur L. Gould has been promoted to the prin- 
cipalship of the San Diego High, vice Edward L. Hardy, who has 


been chosen president of the San Diego Normal. 


A meeting of the Board of Directors of the California Teachers’ 
Association was held at the Grand Hotel, San Francisco, on June | | th, 
the following members being present: Alfred Roncovieri, Frank F. 
Bunker, Morris E. Dailey, C. L. Biedenbach, E. Morris Cox and 
Alexis F. Lange. The SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEws was transferred 
by bill of sale to the California Council of Education for the sum of one 
dollar. Mrs. Minnie R. O’Neil, superintendent of Sacramento county, 
was unanimously made a member of the directorate, vice Dr. Jessica B. 
Peixotto, resigned. Dr. Peixotto’s resignation was due to a long visit in 
Europe. . 
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The Records Show 


That the principal demand is for REMINGTON operators; 
That the best positions go to Remington operators, and 


That the Remington Typewriter Employment Departments 
do the principal work in placing operators. 


That explains 
Why pupils prefer to learn on the Remington, 


Why commercial educators find it to their interest to teach 
the Remington, and 


Why instruction on the 










Remington 
Typewriter 


is the mark of the best and most 
successful schools. 


ag ere " peta PIE a 25, ae = 
& HERTS icra SE SII Tas a shit 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 
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G. E. Mortensen, a Stanford graduate and formerly principal of 
one of the Santa Rosa grammar schools, has been elected principal of 


the Melrose Grammar School, Oakland, at $1,800. 


A. M. Fosdick, of the English department of Los Angeles Poly- 
technic High, has been elected principal of the Franklin Grammar School, 
San Diego. 


Frank M. Watson, vice-principal at Los Gatos, has been made 
supervising-principal, vice Allen B. Martin, who goes to the principal- 


ship of the Santa Maria High. 


C. B. Crane has resigned the supervising-principalship of the Benicia 
schools to accept the principalship of the San Leandro Grammar School. 
J. I. Martin, recently of Hanford, will follow Mr. Crane at Benicia. 


In compliance with Supt. Will C. Wood’s recommendation, the 
Alameda board of education has established a department of hygiene. 
Sam R. Downing has been elected supervisor at a salary of $1,500. 
Mr. Downing took his pre-medical course at Stanford, post-graduate 
work in health supervision at California, and is now taking advanced 
work in the same subject at Harvard. Mr. Downing will assume 
his duties on September | st. 


Many of our readers may not know that we have here in California 
a business firm manufacturing one of the best manual-training benches 
on the market. For sixteen years the J. Niederer Company of Los 
Angeles has been supplying schools in southern California and is now 
developing a good business throughout the State. With one of the 
best equipped plants in the West, this firm is turning out a good, serv- 
iceable, well-built bench at a reasonable price. This California firm has 
the advantage of Eastern companies because of the high freight rates 
from the East on finished articles, such as desks and benches. If you 
are thinking of putting in some new benches, we would suggest that you 
get in touch with this reliable firm in Los Angeles. 


W. M. Mackay, principal of the Chico High, gave the commence- 
ment address at the Shasta High School at Redding on June | 7th. 


John E. Williams, principal of the Ceres High School, has resigned 
to enter into business relations with the University Apparatus Company 
of Berkeley. Mr. Williams is the inventor of a cosmoscope which has 
been pronounced by many as a valuable piece of apparatus for the teach- 
ing of astronomy. 
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The Question of School Furniture 


is one which directly concerns the school principal 
and teacher. Without comfortable, and satisfactory 
and noiseless furniture and equipment the best re- 
sults can not be obtained in the schoolroom. 

For more than a generation 


Triumph School Furniture 
has maintained its position at the head of the list 
as the most perfect school desk ever constructed. 
See that your school rooms are equipped with 
Triumph Automatic and Adjustable Desks. 


If interested in the subject of Blackboards 
send for a copy of a handsome new booklet Good 
Blackboards.”’ 


Cc. F. WEBER & CO. 
365-367 Market Street 
San Francisco 
210-212 North Main Street 
Los Angeles 


Boynton - Esterly 


California 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OFFICES: 
525 Stimson Block, LOS ANGELES 
717 Market St.. SAN FRANCISCO 


SCHOOLS ":¢ iavited to make 


known their need 
whenever any vacancies occur. No 
charge for services. To save time, 
phone or wire at our expense. 


TEACHERS «re uréed to en- 


roll with us. 
We are constantly in need of efficient 
Teachers for good positions. Call or 
send for full information, free. 


THE PRESENT MANAGERS, 
C.C. BOYNTON ard CALVIN 
ESTERLY, have filled more vacancies 
en their distinctive field than those of 
all other Teachers’ Agencies combined. 


The School Desk 


THAT WINS ITS WAY 


ANDREWS NONOISE DESK 
ABSOLUTELY ANB PERMANENTLY NOISELESS 


For nearly half a century the name Andrews 
on a sehool desk has been a mark of quality—a 
quality mever approached by a competitor. An- 
drews school furniture is known and is famous 
throughout the civilized world. In use in all 
countries. If you need School Desks or Supplies, 
such as Maps, Charts, Globes, Blackboards, etc., let 
us know your wants and we will send yeu prices 
most attractive. 


THE A. H. ANDREWS CoO. 


422 Pacific BLeG., SAN FRANCISCO, Car. 





The 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


30,000 Positions Filled 
4,800 on Pacific Coast 


THE LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
IN THE WORLD 


—— 


CALIFORNIA OFFICES 


LOS ANGELES, 238 Bouglas Bldg. 
BERKELEY, 2142 Shattuck Avenue 


OTHER OFFICES 


Boston, Mass., New York, N.Y.,Wash- 
ington, D. C., Chicago, Ill., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Denver, Colo., Spokane, 
Wash., Portland, Ore. 


Send for Agency Manual and 
Registration Form Free 


“The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies have had a 
wonderful record and their managers are men 
of integrity and ability."’—Western Jeurnal of 
Education. 
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An interesting meeting of high school principals from the counties 
of Fresno, Madera, Kings and Tulare was held in Fresno on May 28th, 
to discuss recent statutes concerning union high schools and high schools 
in general. One interesting suggestion was that union high school prin- 
cipals be made supervising principals over all the grammar schools within 
the union district. 


Visalia has voted bonds for a new $40,000 high school. 


The trustees of Throop Institute at Pasadena will build a dormitory 
on North Los Robles avenue at a cost of $25,000. 

San Mateo High is to the front with better salaries. The salary of 
the principal, O. A. Johnson, has been raised from $2,000 to $2,500, 
and a new schedule adopted for the teachers as follows: Less than 2 
years’ experience—$1,100; from 2 to 3—$1,200; 3 and more— 
$1,300. There are eight teachers besides the principal. We commend 
the San Mateo High to other average-sized schools. 





Geo. A. Edgar, principal of the Niles Grammar School, has been 
elected principal of the Lockwood School, Oakland, at $2,000. 


Arthur Payne of Long Beach has been elected principal of the 
Huntington Beach High, vice H. A. Steans. 


Fresno has voted a bond issue of $60,000 for playgrounds and 


apparatus. Six different sites aggregating 18 acres have been secured. 


At the May meeting of the Scholia Club, Professor D. R. Jones of 
the San Francisco Normal gave the paper of the evening on “Mathe- 
matics in the High School.’” He held up to ridicule the claims made 
by many for the superior virtues of mathematics. He stated his belief 
that no subject should stand as a bar to further work. After an inter- 
esting discussion of the paper, resolutions were passed by the club 
demanding that all mathematics in high schools be made elective. 


The California School of Arts and Crafts at Berkeley presented a 
most interesting exhibit of school work during the latter part of May. 
The exhibit included modeling in clay, studies from life, embroidery, 
architectural designing, original designs in costumes, hammered brass 
work, drawing and painting. This school, under the principalship of 
F. H. Meyer, has been steadily growing and affords a fine opportunity 
for students interested in the lines of work presented. A summer school 


session will be held from June 20th to July 30th. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS 


YOU DO NOT TEACH ART! 


But = want the art work of the schools in your charge to be 
or superior to others. You select your art teachers with 


equa 
this result in view. Let the same consideration be given the 
materials used. 


Bradley’s Water Colors 


were designed and are manufactured, first and last, for educa- 
tional work. These colors, with Bradley’ s Crayons and the new 
line of Tinted Drawing Papers, are a source of progress and 
inspiration to teachers and pupils, and of economy to schools. 


Our beautiful art catalogue shows by picture and text what 
these goods are and why the use of them in your schools will 
lighten the teacher’s task and heighten the pupils’ interest. 
Write for a copy, with samples of papers and color material. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


575 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


30TH YEAR, SEPTEMBER, 1909. 


The Magazine “EDUCATION” 


Devoted Specially to the Interests of 


SECONDARY EDUCATION. 
SPECIAL FEATURES IN ADDITION TO REGULAR TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Examination Questions in English. By Maud Elma Kingsley. Calculated tomake 
the pupil think deeply into the subject. See questions on ‘Lady of the Lake” 
and Burke’s speech, etc., etc. 

A Series of Suggestive Programs for Rhetorical Exercises, By same author. 

A New Department of Elementary School Problems. Conducted by Principal Van 
Evrie Kilpatrick, New York City. 

(4) Foreign Notes. The most complete of any educational periodical. 

““Exceedingly interesting because of its general tone and horizon.” 
W. H. P. Faunce, President of Brown University. 

“It is certainly a fine journal. I have acomplete edition of the bound volumes 
from the date of its publication. I find these volumes an invaluable educational 
encyclopedia.’ Assoc. Supt. Andrew W. Edson, New York City. 

‘I do not wish to miss a single number, for I find its discussions of various 
educational questions exceedingly helpful.”’ Josephine Y. Yates, Professor of English 
Literature and History, Jefferson City, Mo, 

“Tt has a long prestige behind it. It has an excellent name. It is the only New 
SS publication worthy of the name.’’—FProf. Walter Ballou Jacobs, Department 

ducation, Brown University, Providence, R. 1. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $3.00. Sample Copy for Six 2-Cent Stamps. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
120 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Santa Ana will erect and equip a nine-room grammar school building 
this summer. oe tee 

Geo. Bayley, a former Fresno principal and Stanford graduate, has 
my a principal of the Melrose Heights School, Oakland, at 

Miss Alma Patterson has been elected supervisor of elementary 
schools in Berkeley at a salary of $1,800. Miss Patterson was for a 
number of years a member of the San Francisco Normal. This last 
year she has spent at Columbia. She comes well-prepared to do efficient 
work. She is a successful institute worker, bringing to teachers definite, 
practical help for their every-day work. 


Miss Alice Bumbaugh, music supervisor in Santa Rosa, has been 
chosen music supervisor in the Fremont High School, Oakland. 


Nicholas Ricciardi leaves the Redding High to become a member 
of the history department at the Fremont High, Oakland. 


J. S. Denton of Oxnard has accepted the principalship of the Azusa 
High School. His position at Oxnard has been filled by the election 
of Herbert Lee of the Los Angeles department. 


Geo. H. Foulks, principal of the Hamilton Evening School in San 
Francisco, died on June 7th after a brief illness. Mr. Foulks was a 
graduate of the University of California, and had been a member of the 


San Francisco department for more than fifteen years. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS 
The new building for the training department of the San Diego 
Normal is nearing completion. 








Miss Maud Crouch, assistant in the manual art department of the 
Chico Normal, has resigned to take a general European trip. Miss 
Lillie Earll and Miss Alice Sproul of the Chico Normal are now enjoy- 


ing a trip through Europe on a year’s leave of absence. 


The first class from the Santa Barbara Normal was graduated on 
June 2d. ndebepeniiin 

The new training school building of the Chico Normal will be 
ready for use in September. The building will be dedicated with appro- 
priate ceremonies by the Alumni Association on June 17th. The new 
building is a wooden structure, covered with stucco. It is to be regretted 
that sufficient funds could not be secured from the legislature to erect 
a brick or stone building. “ 


GREGG ONDATHAND WIN 


International Speed Contest 


Gregg Shorthand won a sweeping victory in the Fifth International 
Shorthand Speed Contest, held at Washington, March 26, 1910. 

Writers of Gregg Shorthand won first, second and third places. 

Of the eighteen contestants who entered, fourteen were writers of 
Pitmanic shorthand, and four writers of Gregg Shorthand. 

Every one of the Gregg writers qualified in the transcribing. 

One of the Gregg writers qualified on two transcripts within the 
allotted time, one of which won second place. 

Ten of the fourteen writers of Pitmanic shorthand were disqual- 


ified for inaccuracy or failed absolutely in their attempt to transcribe 
their notes. 


World’s Records Established 


The winner exceeded the best previous record on non-court matter 
in the International Contests for the Miner Medal by twenty-three 
words per minute. 


The winner of second place made the best record ever made by 
one of his age and experience. 

The winner of third place established a world’s record for accu- 
racy—99.4 per cent perfect. 


The Results in Detail 


wn 
Fred H. Gurtler GREGG 
Charles Lee Swem GREGG 
Salome L. Tarr GREGG 
Gordon Payne Pitman 
George W. Hoyt Graham 
S. A. Van Petten Success 
Marie J. Warren Pitmanic 
Charles Lee Swem GREGG 
Ernest G. Wiese GREGG 


The San Francisco Business College 
908 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO 


is recognized as the leading Gregg school on the Coast. It was one 
of the first schools in America to adopt the Gregg system and has had 
much to do with making it the leading system of shorthand. Write 
for circulars and sample lesson. 
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UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


The commencement address at Stanford on May 23d was given by 
President William F. Slocum of Colorado College. There were nearly 
150 graduates. The ceremonies were accompanied by the singing of 
college and patriotic songs by the students. President Jordan made a 
masterly address. He said in part: “‘Gold must be exchanged for truth 
before civilization can accept it as a commodity of continuing value. 
Permanent wealth has a different standard of measurement from that used 
by Dun and Bradstreet. 

“In the promise of the young men and young women who are press- 
ing on we find the guarantee of the strength of the republic, of its share 
in the permanent wealth of nations. 

“There are now, and always have been, all over the civilized world, 
men who add to the permanent wealth of nations, their intellectual and 
moral resources, and the extension of sanity, of cleanliness and of justice. 
It goes without saying that the men who accomplish these results do not 
work for money. They do not work for self alone, nor for immediate 
results. Theirs is the far future, the future which comes it may be 
long after the workers are themselves forgotten. In their work they find 
their own reward. And a second thesis is this, that men of this type, 
now and ever, outweigh in influence the other types of men. In the 
endless struggle which humanity has had against caste and privilege, 
against plunder and injustice, the man who works for the larger wins 
always the final success.” 


This coming year will conclude the seminary work at Mills College. 
Because of the increased demands upon the school for straight college 
work, it was deemed best three years ago to discontinue all new prepara- 
tory work. The classes then enrolled were allowed to continue, however. 
Under the vigorous administration of the new president, Dr. Luella Clay 
Carson, Mills College promises to hold not only the well-deserved laurels 
of the past, but to occupy new ground as the best and broadest woman’s 
college on the coast. 


Professor Ellwood P. Cubberley of Stanford has gone east to deliver 
courses at the summer sessions of the University of Chicago and the 
University of Wisconsin. His work at both universities will bear on 
State School Administrative Problems. 


Professor Bernard Moses of the University of California has been 
chosen by President Taft as a member of the United States delegation 
to the fourth international conference of American republics at Buenos 
Ayres, beginning July 9th. 





AT LAST! 


A LOOSE-LEAF BINDER 


THAT “WORKS” THE BIFLEX 


Every teacher that uses a loose-leaf notebook in classroom work 
should investigate the BIFLEX before placing next year’s order. 
The use of this new patent binder on McPherson & Henderson’s 


Exercises in Chemistry, Bergen’s ‘‘Botany Notebook,’’ Meier’s 
‘‘Herbarium,’’ Meier’s ‘‘Plant Study,’’ Greenough, Nutter, and 


Hersey’s ‘‘English Composition Notebook,’’ and other similar pub- 
lications created an immediate demand for the Biflex Binder for 
loose-leaf notebook purposes. 


Ginn & Company, Publishers 


717 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO 


Machinery & Electrical Co. 


ENGINEERS 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 


POWER PLANTS, MACHINERY 
VACUUM CLEANER, ETC. 


Office and Salesroom, 351-353 N. MAIN STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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With the beginning of the next school year Fresno will add two 
a years’ work in the high school, the new department to be known as the 
: Fresno Junior College. The general aim of this course will be to give 
to young people without leaving home two years of university work. 
Supt. C. L. McLane has taken the matter up with the high school prin- 
cipals and the people in general in the San Joaquin Valley. There is a 
strong sentiment in support of the plan, and there can be little doubt that 
this attempt to meet a genuine educational need will be markedly 
successful. 


OUTSIDE THE STATE 


According to a recent investigation, twenty-five per cent of students 
in ninety-three colleges of the United States engage in gainful employ- 
ment while in college. 


N. Poulsen, a well-known business man in Copenhagen, has pre- 
sented to the Scandinavian-American society $100,000 to promote the 
interchange of professors between American and Danish universities. _ 


‘Build up the country in its children,” is the motto of Sir William 
McDonald, who is doing so much for the cause of education in Canada. 
He has furthered manual training, consolidated schools, and school gar- 
dens by gifts of large sums of money. He has established as the 
crown of the new movement a college for training in agriculture, home- 
making, and teaching. 


The State of Massachusetts recently secured David Snedden, a pro- 
fessor in Columbia University, and not a resident of Massachusetts, for 
state superintendent of that State. 


Emil J. Meyer, seventy years old, teacher of Geral, Mo., has 
entered the University of Missouri to study agriculture, history, and 
music. 


The League of National Handwriting of France has recently made 
a report of an investigation on vertical and slant writing. The report 
favors slant writing, and condemns vertical writing as slow, fatiguing 
and predisposing to cramp. 







Instruction in the public schools of the Philippine Islands is entirely 
in the English language. January |, 1913 is the date which has been 
set when English is to become the official language of the courts. 
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When you wish to marry, 
you select the best man. 


When you wish to travel, 
you should have your itiner- 
ary arranged by those who 
know how. 

Seventy years’ experience and 
all the facilities of a perfect 
organization at yourdisposal. 

We know how to care fer 
teachers. We managed the 
San Jose Normal Party to 
Europe last Summer. 

Why not yours? 


We can send you around the 
world or to any place you 
want to go. 


COOK'S TOURS sesr'*:' 


Write for information as to 
any tour or trip desired 


Thos. Cook & Son 
689 Market Street 


San Francisco 


CALIFORNIA .... LOS ANGELES 


Harvard School 


FOR BOYS 
(MILITARY) 


Fits for college and business. 
Fine Buildings. Fourteen 
Masters. Chemical and Phys- 
ical Laboratories. Machine 
Shops for Manual Training. 
Complete Commercial Courses. 
Stenography. Bookkeeping. 
Typewriting. Business Arith- 
metic. Ten-acre Campus, laid 
out for all kinds of Athletic 
Sports. Cement Tennis Courts. 
Quarter-mile Track and 220- 
yard Straightaway. Two Gym- 
nasiums. Gallery Track. Hot 
and Cold Shower Baths. Indoor 
Rifle Range. U. S. Army 
Officer detailed by the Secre- 
tary of War. 


Summer Session Begins Monday, June 20, 1918 
(Send for Mlusrated Catalogue) 
Prin. Grenville C. Emery, Litt. D., 
Late Maser in the Boson Latin School 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 


154 SUTTER STREET 


Factories: 


SAN FRANCISCO 


rt, Germany 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Fr. 


The difficulty of projecting Opaque Objects is solved by our New Lantern 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Also permit us to quote you on Microscopes and Laboratory Supplies 


COLLEGE=SCHOOL 
SOCIETY-*-LODGE. 


Larson & Company 


150 Post St.  Jeweler’s Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 











FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP 
Camegie College gives Free Tuition by mail to one 
student in each county and and in the U. S. 

Normal, Academic and Business Courses 
Alg. Chem. Physics Arith. Bookkeeping 
Lit. sonal Phys. G Geog. Geog. 
Lat. Gram. Sa 
Bot. eer 


Methods Hist. = 
eg 














Cut out this ad. op hwih atetn for Free 
Tuition to Carnegie College, Rogers, O! 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News. 
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GLEANINGS 





Andrew S. Draper has recently been elected state superintendent 
(commissioner) of schools of the State of New York for life at a 
salary of $9,000 a year. He has already served six years in this 
capacity. cing 


Miss Sarah E. Peck, head of the normal department of Union 
College, Lincoln (Neb.), has been indicted by a federal grand jury for 
refusing to give to a census-taker information as to her age. When 
the census-man asked if she had been married or divorced, Miss Peck 
declined to answer, stating that such questions are impertinent. She 
should take a course in humor. 


New York City is to run a trade school for girls. The board of 
education has voted to lease for two years the Manhattan Trade School 
for Girls, hitherto a private charity. The move is said to mark a new 
departure in educational affairs in America. The school will aim to 
teach girls in twelve months the elements of the chief trades that are 
open to women. seme taaeeeeasaes 


At a recent meeting of the American Institute of Bank Clerks at 
Tacoma, a Japanese with an abacus easily defeated an American with 
a modern adding machine. In a stiff adding test the Japanese completed 
the work in thirty seconds, while the American required fifty-four seconds. 





A Man oF LETTERS 


An A. B. who was also C. D., 

And of money who hadn’t N. E.., 
Said, “T’ll write an S. A.” 

On the “‘Age of D. K.” 

And I'll sell it for cash don’t U. C.? 





A BripceE FIENpD’s ULTIMATUM 

The lady was preparing for her first trip abroad. She consulted 
her doctor as to the best course to pursue, to avoid seasickness. He 
advocated eating heartily. Another doctor, to whom she mentioned her 
doubts, advised her to refrain from eating. In despair at such conflicting 
advice, she consulted a third physician, and asked which was right. 

‘Both, my dear madam, both,” he replied. ‘“‘It just depends upon 
whether you prefer to discard from strength or weakness.’’—Lippincott’s. 
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The Child Classics 


A SERIES OF GRADED 
READERS FOR SCHOOLS 


By Georgia Alexander 
Supervising Principal Indianapolis Public Schools. 


“The best readers in the market.”-—Martha Fleming, Profes- 
sor of Reading, School of Education, University of Chicago. 


“The selection of material included shows great judgment, and 
the series is as noteworthy for what is omitted as for what it con- 
tains. The set ought to have a very large sale and usefulness.’’— 
Ellwood P. Cubberley, Professor of Education, Leland Stanford 


Junior University. 


“The Child Classic Series is interesting, well graded, read- 
able. Our boys and girls are delighted with the books.”"—Jas. A. 
Barr, City Superintendent of Schools, Stockton, California. 


SPECIAL POINTS OF MERIT: 
A simple but complete phonic method based on interest. 
The use of classic material only in compiling the text. 


The strong human interest of the stories and poems, and the 
variety which they represent. 


The unique biographical sketches of authors in the Fourth and 
Fifth Readers were written as really to interest boys and girls. 


The careful grading of the entire series. 
The clear type, the excellent paper, the good binding. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
Fanny Y. Cory, Sarah Stillwell, Alice Barber Stevens, 
E. M. Ashe, Arthur I. Keller, Howard Chandler Christy. 
For elaborate descriptive booklet, introductory terms, etc., write 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


PUBLISHERS 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News. 





Our Book Shelf 


BALDWIN’S STORIES OF THE KING. By James Baldwin. Cloth, 
12mo, 335 pages, with illustrations. Price, 50 cents. American 
Book Company, 565 Market street, San Francisco. 


This new volume of the well-known Eclectic Readings is adapted to 
pupils in the fifth to eighth grades. The stories of King Arthur and his 
knights of the Round Table, form a complete connected narrative, relat- 
ing all the most notable and most pleasing legends, as told by romancers 
of many times and many lands. They are here presented in simple, 
modern English, and care has been taken to avoid everything that might 
give offense to anyone. These stories vividly portray for youthful readers 
whatever was noblest and most admirable in knighthood; and afford 
to children an unequaled opportunity for familiarizing themselves with 
tales which for more a thousand years have delighted successive gen- 
erations. Sixty illustrations add to the attractiveness of the book. 


THE BLopGcEeTT FIFTH READER. By Frances E. Blodgett and 
Andrew B. Blodgett, Superintendent of Schools, Syracuse, New 


York. Price, 75 cents. Ginn & Company, 717 Market street, 
San Francisco. 


The publication of this book marks the completion of a series of 
readers of unusual value. This “Fifth Reader” will prove of especial 
interest. It is made up of extracts of varying length, in prose and verse, 
representing the best literature at home and abroad and a wide variety of 
authorship. Among the story-writers are to be found Hugo and Balzac 
in France; Scott, Dickens, Stevenson, and George Eliot in England; 
Irving, Cooper, Poe, and Hawthorne in our own country, besides many 
authors of to-day. Selections from Carlyle, Motley, Prescott, Webster, 
Emerson and Ruskin will stimulate the growing intelligence which, at this 
age, can assimilate more nourishing food than simple storybooks offer. 
The verse has been carefully chosen with reference to its melody as well 


as to its content—a point upon which much of the pupil’s enjoyment 
depends. aetammemnanetiiiinn 


AusTIN’s THE BASKET WoMAN. By Mary Austin, author of “The 
Land of Little Rain.”” School edition, 60 cents, postpaid. Hough- 
ton Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


This is a book of interesting tales from the California desert, of 
Indians, miners, coyotes and cattle. In addition to pure enjoyment 
these stories give fine conceptions of nature which the child could not 
acquire through direct instruction. Great nature truth are skilfully 
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r Reading 


Latest Fiction, Poetry, Music, 
Drama, History, Biography, etc. 


WE CAN SUPPLY ANY 
BOOK PUBLISHED 


SPECIAL PRICES TO TEACHERS 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch 


565-571 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
252 SOUTH SPRING STREET, LOS ANGELES 


California School 
f Arts and Crafts 


Craftworkers, Drawing, and Manual Training 
Teachers, Designers and Illustrators. 
FALL TERM BEGINS AUGUST 1, 1910 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 


FREDERICK H. MEYER 2130 CENTER STREET 
Director Berkeley, Cal. 


Note :—There is a demand for men as teachers of drawing and manual 
training; also for designers and illustrators; accordingly, a boy with talent along 
those lines should be encouraged to take up the work. 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 





OUR BOOK SHELF 


presented in several of the stories. Then, again, many of the stories 
impress moral truths. It is doubtful if in all children’s literature the 
beauty of loyal friendship and devotion to one’s vows have ever been 
more effectively portrayed than in the story of “Mahala Joe.” The 
book will prove of special interest to California children. 


METCALF & RAFTER’S LANGUAGE SERIES—Book ONE. By Rob- 
ert C. Metcalf, D.Litt., ex-Supervisior of Schools, Boston, Mass., 
and Augustine L. Rafter, A.M., Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Boston, Mass. Cloth, 12mo, 256 pages, with illustrations. Price, 
40 cents. American Book Company, 565 Market street, San 


Francisco. 


This is the first of a practical two-book series which has been tested 
in the classroom, standardized and carefully graded. Book One is de- 
signed for the fourth, fifth and sixth years, and, by its presentation of 
subject-matter, leads the pupil to express his thoughts spontaneously and 
with some degree of accuracy. Lessons on subjects suitable to the pupil’s 
understanding are supplied in the form of pictures, such natural objects 
as can be obtained easily, and interesting stories and poems. The teacher 
is thus freed from the necessity of hunting for and copying suitable matter 
for dictation and memorizing. Interspersed among lessons of this char- 
acter are exercises for the purpose of fixing in the mind of the pupil cor- 
rect language forms. 


FoRMAN’S History OF THE UNITED StaTEs. By S. E. Forman, 
Ph.D., author of “Advanced Civics,”’ etc. Half-leather, more than 
400 pages. Price, $1.00. The Century Company, Union Square, 
New York City. 


This is a good textbook in American history for grammar grade 
pupils. It has several points commending it. It lays special stress upon 
the great westward movement; its treatment of the biographical element is 
remarkably good; its handling of our commercial, industrial and social 
development is adapted to the understanding of a child; its maps are 
clear and the illustrations helpful. The fundamental plan is well con- 
ceived, and a clear, interesting style throughout makes the book a strong 
one, one that will find a useful place in our schools. 


Her REASON 


He—Would you rather be beautiful or clever? 
She—Beautiful, I think. You see, there are lots of stupid men, 
but only a few blind ones.—Boston Transcript. 
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Ever Seen 
California’s 


HollandP 


Take 





Southern Pacific’s 


Netherland’s Route 


The Daylight service between San 
Francisco and Sacramento via 
the new Steamer ‘‘' NAVAJO” 


Leave San Francisco . 8.00 a. m. 
Arrive Sacramento . . . 6.00 p.m 













Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday 


A Delightful Scenic Water Trip 


for Tourists and Auto Parties 


Meals, Beautiful Staterooms and 
Parlors 








Ask Agents 


Pacific Street Wharf, Flood Building, 
Market Street Ferry Depot, 


San Francisco 


Say you saw it im the Sierra Educational News. 
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